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HE countess shut the door care- 
Tint behind her and then put her 

finger to her lips. “We’ve discov- 
ered our ghost!” she said in an amused 
whisper. 

“O mother, tell us!” cried Agnes and 
Nick together. 

“Sh-h! Don’t let Amato or Tony 
hear; we don’t want them to know 
that we've found out anything. 
Colonel Duodo recognized Tony as a 
man he has often seen in vaudeville at 
Palermo; he is a ventriloquist. Haven’t 
you noticed that Amato always does 
the hard work about the house, 
whereas Tony idles or does little 


things? Well, the reason is that Tony 


is no servant at all, but a valued 
assistant to Amato in some project. It 
was he that was responsible for your 
fright the other night, Agnes; he was 
in the garden beneath your window.” 

“But why should he try to frighten 
us?” asked Agnes. “Why has he been 
frightening tenants away from the 
place for three years?” 

“Come and sit down, all of you,” 
said the count. “The doctor evidently 
is correct in supposing that Amato is 
looking for something on the estate, 
and that he wants to keep the place 
clear of tenants who might carry news 
of what he is doing back to—ahem !— 
Conte Reni. He’s not afraid of the 
peasants ; they are all under his thumb. 
Now the question is, What is he look- 
ing for? Did the archeologist really 
tell something important in his de- 
lirium? I’m becoming much _inter- 
ested.” 

“Amato is looking for the treasure 
of Thrasymenes,” said Nick positively. 
“T know he is! And now you must 
hear what Agnes and I have to tell.” 

The count and his wife listened in- 
tently to the tale of adventure, and 
both were horrified when Agnes told 
them about the narrow escape from 
the gas. But the count laughed when 
Nick said why he thought the treasure 
was buried in the old volcano. “Oh, 
no, Nick!” he exclaimed. “I’m not 
going to lead or to finance any expedi- 
tion into volcanoes. You must get that 
idea out of your head. What sort of 
literature have you been reading? I 
must keep an eye on the books you 
open.” 

Nick was indignant and hurt. “But, 
father,” he exclaimed, “we may be on 
the track of a tremendous discovery ! 
It’s worth investigating. Some masks 
and tanks of oxygen are all that we 
need. The slaves that carried the treas- 
ure couldn’t have gone far into those 
poisonous depths before the gas smoth- 
ered them. It’s the gas that - has 
prevented anyone’s discovering the 
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ORAWN BY OUOLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


** You knew I would come for the money later,’’ declared the overseer 


THE TREASURE OF 
THRASYMENES 


Chapter Six, in which v 
Nick gives his word of honor 


treasure all these years; but in these modern 
times you can easily overcome that!” 

“Nick, you would put Shahrazad to the 
blush,” said his mother. “I don’t remember 
anything in the Thousand and One Nights 
quite so fantastic as your plan. Do you really 
think that, if your father got some sort of 
diver’s outfit for you and you followed the 
subterranean windings of the volcano, you 
would come upon the skeletons of Greek 
slaves and vessels of jewels and boxes of 
golden ornaments that adorned the palace of 
Thrasymenes two thousand five hundred 
years ago? Really, Nick ?” 

“Of course you can make it sound silly,” 
Nick admitted. “But can’t you just hear 
Columbus’s mother saying to him, ‘Chris, do 
you really think that if you were to sail away 
from here in a straight line to the west and 
kept on sailing and never turned back you 
would arrive at the same place you started 


%y Gladys Blake 


from and not fall off the edge of the world? 
Why, my son, that’s perfectly fantastic!’ You 
know,” Nick added, “everything sounds fan- 
tastic before it turns out to be practicable.” 

The countess laughed at her son’s imperti- 
nence; his argument did not impress her. 

“Nick,” said the count, “I want you to give 
me your word of honor that you will never 
go down into the crater of that volcano 
again. Your word of honor, Nick!” 

“O father, I can’t,” Nick protested. “Why, 
I know there is something valuable there! 
Think what lots of good we could do on the 
estate if we should find the treasure of 
Thrasymenes! We could build an agricultural 
college and new homes for the peasants; we 
could reduce rents and do all sorts of things 
to benefit the people!” 

“Such benevolent intentions do you credit, 
Nick,” said his father; “but I doubt whether 
it is those intentions that are spurring you 


on. Nevertheless, you will be glad to 
know that we can do all those things 
and many others without finding a 
fabulous treasure—which the govern- 
ment would probably claim anyhow. 
Your mother’s American dollars may 
not be so romantic as old Greek 
jewels, but they buy things quite as 
well. And she intends to spend some 
of them here. So—your word of honor, 
Nick!” 

Finding protests useless, Nick reluc- 
tantly gave his word, and Agnes was 
glad to give hers. After that they 
almost lost interest in the treasure of 
Thrasymenes. They believed that they 
had the same as found it, and this was 
their reward, a solemn promise not to 
go near it again! 

That night .a loud scream in the 
hall awakened everyone in the house. 
The Renis were startled of course, but 
at breakfast the next morning they all 
appeared so calm that Amato looked 
at them in gloomy disappointment. 
“Did the spirit-scream in the night 
make your wife and daughter nervous, 
signor?” he asked the count. “My 
wife had quite a spell.” 

“My wife and daughter are not 
afraid of ghosts,” replied the count, 
“but the scream woke us all and 
therefore was a nuisance. If it disturbs 
us again, I shall shoot into the garden. 
No doubt some one who is able to 
throw his voice is playing a trick on 
us. I shall keep a watch at the win- 
dows; and when.I shoot I shoot to 
kill!” Tony, who was at the sideboard, 
dropped a cup. 

Amato looked at the count nar- 
rowly. Did these people suspect the 
truth? He did not like these Curtises. 
He liked them less than he had liked 
any of the Americans who had rented 
the villa. Though they had been here 
only two days, they had already made 
nuisances of themselves. They had in- 
terfered with his project to sell water 
to the villagers; they had been looking 
into the cottages of the peasants, talk- 
ing with Dr. Gennett about conditions 
on the estate, and persistently ques- 
tioning Colonel Duodo regarding the 
same subject. Moreover, in spite of his 
efforts to prevent it the boy and girl 
had spent hours among the ruins of 
the old Greek city, and no doubt they 
would go there again. Yes, the Curtises 
were giving him a great deal of 
bother. And now instead of moving 
out of a haunted house as any right- 
minded people would do they in- 
tended to remain; apparently they had 
guessed the truth. The haunting would 
have to cease. Was there any other 
way to get rid of these meddlers? 

After the count’s threat life at the 
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Ploughing in Sicily 


villa was no longer comfortable. The food 
was badly cooked and often burned; and 
Margherita complained that she was ill and 
did not half clean the house in the mornings. 
Other servants could not be induced to come 
to the villa; they thought that it was haunted, 
or perhaps they were afraid of Amato. If a 
peasant woman thought of working at the 
house Amato needed only to hint that he 
did not want her, and she would no longer 
bother him. The Americans accepted the in- 
conveniences with exasperating good humor; 
they said that the scenery more than com- 
pensated them for the bad cooking and for 
everything else. And how Amato did wish 
that he could muddy the blue Ionian Sea and 
cloud the bright Sicilian skies! 

Indeed, many people would have liked to 
cloud the skies. The usual summer drought 
had begun so early that all over the island 
rivers were drying up. On the Reni estate the 
farmers were in despair. Little enough could 
they earn from their land at best, but that 
little was all that stood between them and 
famine year in and year out. 

Nor was that the only trouble. What little 
money the poor people had they spent in 
buying lottery tickets, hoping to win a great 
fortune and to be independent of their crops. 
The gambling fever grew hotter every day. 
Whatever dreams the peasants had at night 
they traced in their “dream books” the next 
morning, and the number that corresponded 
with the subject of them was the number 
that they staked their money on in the lot- 
tery. They sought priests and mediums and 
even little children and begged them for a 
lucky number. They looked into books on 
gambling and found a number for almost 
everything that was ever done or said. If a 
man cut his finger, he rushed to look for the 
tiumbers that corresponded with finger and 
blood and cut; then he staked his money on 
them. One day an old woman asked the 
countess for a lucky number, and the count- 
ess gave her a severe lecture and told her 
that thrift and industry would help her more 
than gambling. The old woman thanked her 
sincerely, went home and looked for “thrift” 
and “industry” in her book, bet her small 
savings on the numbers that corresponded 
with the words and a few days later told the 
countess that she had been the cause of her 
winning a small sum, After that the peasants 
fairly bombarded the countess with pleas for 
lucky numbers, and they firmly believed that 
every word that fell from her lips was signifi- 
cant and should be traced in the books. The 
fanaticism of the people was so appalling that 
she shrank from going among them. She told 
her husband that she did not see how she 
could help the people at all, for if she gave 
them money they would immediately gamble 
it away. “Will Italy never abolish the lot- 
tery ?” she asked. 

“Not while it yields such revenue,” the 
count replied dryly. “All classes gamble, and 
the government gets a great profit.” 

Soon the people of the village had no more 
money even for the lottery, and the drought 
continued unbroken. Rain seemed unlikely to 
come before autumn. The dreaded evil eye 
was upon everything. The farmers even hung 
amulets round the necks of the donkeys and 
began to say to one another that when they 
got more money they should buy tickets to 
America. 

Walking .in the fields one day, Nick and 
his father were amazed at the rude farm 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


implements that everyone used. The ploughs 
scarcely scratched the earth. 

“Yesterday I saw a man ploughing a wheat 
field with a pick,” said Nick. “I don’t imag- 
ine there will be much yield from that field 
even if the town’s latest patron saint—Saint 
Niccolo by the way, and I certainly hope 
that he will prove worthy of the name!— 
does send rain.” 

A modern plough would doubtless turn up 
rich virgin soil in Sicily, and fertilizers would 
make the land yield abundantly in seasons 
when the rainfall is normal. If the farmers 
knew anything of modern agricultural meth- 
ods, there would be no need of their emigrat- 
ing to other lands at the rate they are doing; 
they would find their own country the most 
fertile of all. Still, even if they were familiar 
with modern agriculture, they would feel the 
burden of taxation and the cruelty of over- 
seers like Amato. 

“T wish I knew,” the count remarked 
thoughtfully, “why the name of Conte Reni 
has suddenly become so bitter in everyone’s 
mouth. I wonder what new deviltry Amato is 
up to with my name for a shield.” 

The count soon learned. That afternoon 
Dr. Gennett came to the villa and asked him 
what sort of man his friend Conte Reni 
might be? Was he only thoughtless and igno- 
rant of matters on the estate, or was he 
heartless and tyrannical ? 

“T think I may truly say that he is only 
thoughtless and ignorant,” was the reply. 
“What is this latest matter that I hear whis- 
pered of ? The people seem very bitter against 
the conte.” 

“And no wonder! It seems that Amato has 
received word from him that the road from 
the villa to the village must be rebuilt. Some 
one has reported to the conte that it is in bad 
shape. Amato hints that you yourself re- 
ported it, Mr. Curtis, but I don’t believe him. 
Anyhow, in the name of the conte, Amato 
has petitioned the government to build a new 
road, and our government, signor, is very 
obliging to wealthy landowners. It builds 
roads for them, and the town pays the ex- 
penses. But the large estates are exempt from 
taxes. The Reni estate, which will benefit 
most by the new road, will be exempt. Even 
I and Colonel Duodo will be exempt. It is 
on the poor people that the tax will fall. 
Signor Curtis, will you not write Conte Reni 
and tell him how near famine the people are 
at present and beg him to wait a year at least 
before he asks for a new road? Something 
must be done immediately.” 

“How long is it before the taxes are 
levied?” asked the count. “Is the road to 
begin building at once?” 

“Not at once, signor. There will be time to 
send a letter to America and to receive one in 
return.” 

“Then leave things to me and say nothing 
to Amato. In my opinion, doctor, Conte Reni 
has had nothing to do with the road. It is 
Amato himself that wants it.” 

Meanwhile Agnes was learning a bit more 
of Amato’s cruelty. While she and Nineta 
were walking together through the village 
they paused to look at old Giuseppe’s cart, 
which, since the day was Sunday, was drawn 
up in front of his low hovel, waiting to take 
the whole family riding. The little donkey 
Was as gay as the cart itself. The red plumes 
on head and back, the brass-studded harness 
and the tiny mirrors and bits of tissue paper 
that were tied on the little animal in all 
manner of places made it look, so Agnes said, 
like a Christmas tree. 

“T never saw a Christmas tree,” remarked 
Nineta. 

“Never?” repeated Agnes in some astonish- 
ment. “How do you get your presents at 
Christmas ?” 

“We don’t have presents at Christmas. We 
receive ‘presents at Halloween as gifts from 
the dead.” 

While Agnes was wondering how she 
should like that arrangement, Amato sud- 
denly appeared down the street. He did not 
see the girls, but stopped and, calling to Giu- 
seppe’s wife, said that he had come for the 
money she owed him for the water she had 
bought yesterday. 

Giuseppe’s wife barely repressed a shriek 
of anger. “I did not buy! You gave it to 
me!” she cried shrilly. “Saint Gennaro and 
the Signora Curtis will bear witness that you 
gave it to me!” 

“T let you take it without paying because 
the American signora was there, but you 
knew I would come for the money later,” 
declared the overseer. “But if you haven’t it, 
I shall just take this!” And he walked away, 
leading the gay little donkey and the beau- 
tiful ancestral cart, while Giuseppe and his 


family and the whole neighborhood lamented 
at the tops of their voices. 

Agnes walked slowly home, wondering 
how much longer her father would let such 
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cruelty go on before he permitted his real 
identity to be known. But the count, who 
was learning many things, was not yet ready 
to throw off his disguise. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


SANDY AND BIG SANDY 


®y Charles Askins 


FTER an unsuccessful day at deer hunt- 
A ing in the canebrakes we were sitting 
in front of the wood fire in a fine old 
plantation house in Mississippi. My host, 
Major Tenant, had been unable to accom- 
pany me that first day, for his ripening cot- 
ton had required all his attention. 

“Jim! O Jim!” he called. “Bring in some 
more wood, you lazy rascal! That’s it! Punch 
up the fire. Good! But look here, Jim, you be 
up early in the morning; and if you don’t 
get the captain a shot at a deer to-morrow, 
I'll put you to work picking cotton. You hear 
me!” 

“Vas, sah; yas, sah, I done heah you. Ef 
we doan git a shot at a ole he-buck to-mor- 
rer, I agrees to pick two hund’ed pounds of 
cotton de next day.” 

“See that you don’t fail. Clear out now 
and go to bed.” 

“Vas, sah. I gwine right to bed. Say, 
majah, you ’spect it wouldn’t do no harm 
to take ol’ Sandy? He’d be right smart —” 

“T’'ll see about it—if Mary and the madam 
are willing. 

“T feel sure you’ll get your buck to-mor- 
row,” the major continued, turning to me as 
the negro shuffled out. “Jim is a good hunter, 
and he knows the swamp. If he doesn’t get 
you a buck, I’ll go with you the next day, and 
we'll take old Sandy here.. He is as fine a 
still-hunting dog as ever lived.” 

Hearing his name, old Sandy, a large Aire- 
dale terrier that was lying at one side of. the 
fireplace, wagged his stump of a tail, but 
did not lift his head. Evidently he was a 
privileged character on the Tenant planta- 
tion. Though he was an old dog, he was still 
hale and sound; his teeth were long and 
sharp, and his jaws were powerful. 

“A good specimen of Airedale and a big 
dog of his breed,” I said. “He looks like a 
fighter.” 

“A fighter! Why, he doesn’t know anything 
else but fight. He’ll tackle anything that goes 
on four legs—bears, panthers, wild hogs and 
wildcats preferred. He doesn’t pay any atten- 
tion to little dogs and little critters.” 

“That’s a characteristic of Airedales.” 

“Yes; and I believe he’s a thoroughbred. 
T'll tell you about him. We’ve enough time 
for the story before bedtime. 

“T suppose you’ve noticed that old Sandy 
is fed on cream round here and sleeps on 
feathers if he wants to; my wife won’t have 
it any other way. He saved my life once, or 
she thinks he did, and that amounts to the 
same thing. I’d better begin at the beginning, 
and that is farther back than you might think 
to look at the dog; it’s a good eight years. 


** He’d creep through the cane as quiet 
as a wildcat ”’ 
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Maybe you have noticed that I limp a little 
when I first get off a horse; it’s from a cut 
on my left leg. Sandy has a scar on his left 
shoulder; we got ’em in the same fight. 

“Sandy was a mighty scrubby pup; he was 
as plain a looking little dog as you ever saw. 
My daughter Mary and my wife found him 
paddling along the road one day, and nobody 
knew where he had come from or how he 
had got there. We surmised that he was lost 
from one of the big touring cars that pass 
once in a while. We thought that the pup 
might have jumped out of the machine 
when no one was looking and that the per- 
sons in it had gone on a good distance before 
they missed him. 

“None of the blacks wanted him, because 
his ears were too short to indicate that he 
had any hound blood in him. I didn’t know 
anything about Airedales, but I noticed that 
he had a wide-awake look, and I hoped he’d 
make a watchdog. 

“My wife and daughter said they’d keep 
him, and the more worthless he seemed to 
be the more determined they became about 
it. We named him Sandy because of his color. 
I watched him closely ; sometimes a good dog 
doesn’t show you what he is until he is almost 
full-grown. 

“Sandy grew fast, ate everything he could 
get and became a big, awkward, long-legged, 
clumsy fellow; but as far as I could judge he 
was cowardly and perfectly worthless. If one 
of the little beagles came along and growled 
at him while he was eating, he’d get right 
out of his pen and stand back. He wouldn’t 
notice a snooping darky at night, and if one 
of them threw a clod at him he’d run back 
and get under the house. 

“One day we caught a coon, and, thinking 
I’d teach Sandy to fight coons, I put them 
both into a pen together. But the dog wagged 
his tail in a friendly manner, and the coon 
fastened on his nose. Sandy got away after 
a while, and that was the last time we could 
get him even to look at a coon or a possum 
or a cat or anything else, living or dead, it 
seemed to me. He wouldn’t hunt or trail 
anything; he wouldn’t even chase a rabbit. 

“But I noticed that he had one good point; 
he wouldn’t whimper if you thrashed him; 
not a yelp could you get out of him. He 
didn’t even yelp when the coon had him by 
the nose. The dog had pluck, if he would 
only make a little use of it! 

“Sandy had one other friend, Jim, who 
was out with you to-day. There was a sort 
of fellow feeling between them, I guess. Jim 
was the laziest negro on the place; he wanted 
to hunt all the time or to drive the carriage 
or do anything except hard work in the fields. 
He never lost faith in Sandy and was forever 
going to my wife with some tale about what 
the pup had done when they were out to- 
gether. I was sure that the black scamp was 
lying, but I didn’t want to tell my wife so. 

“Well, when Sandy was full-grown he 
weighed sixty pounds and had the longest 
teeth and the strongest jaw of any dog in 
the region. He could crack a beef bone with 
little or no effort; and just the look of him 
suggested that he was dangerous, but he still 
was as gentle as a lamb. 

“One incident gave me a little hope—for 
an hour or two. Sandy was chewing his bone 
in the yard one day when a big yellow dog, 
a half hound and half bulldog that belonged 
to one of the blacks, came up and jumped 
on him before he knew it. I was right there 
watching. But the next thing that happened 
was too quick for the eye to follow. The big 
yellow dog gave a yelp that you could have 
heard half a mile and jumped into the air 
and fetched Sandy with him. Then the half 
bull tore loose, and I saw blood coming in a 
stream from a long, deep gash in his neck. 
The dog ran like a scared cat, and he never 
stopped running and he never stopped yelp- 
ing until he got home. A day or two later 
his owner declared that his Tige had had a 
fight with an ‘old he-paintuh.’ Shortly after- 
wards my wife’s little fox terrier walked up 
oo took Sandy’s plate of food away from 

im. 

“About that time Big Sandy made himself 
prominent. Nobody’s grandfather can re- 
member when we didn’t have wild hogs in 
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the canebrakes and the river bottoms. They 
are as Shy as deer, more dangerous than a 
bear and more troublesome than all the other 
wild animals put together because of their 
habit of destroying crops. Usually the brutes 
stay in the depths of the brakes and in the 
jungles along the streams, but the overflow 
sometimes drives them to higher ground. 
Floods doubtless drove out Big Sandy and 
his followers, but once they were 
among the plantations they found 
conditions so much to their liking that 
they stayed there. 

“Big Sandy was a giant of a hog. 
None of us had ever seen a wild boar 
like him before, and I guess no one 
has ever seen one like him since. He 
was the color of red sand, and he 
must have stood thirty inches high at 
the shoulder; and, though he was 
lanky like all of his kind, he weighed 
three hundred pounds! He had tusks 
that stuck out like the horns cf a 
rhinoceros, and when he was in fight- 
ing humor the bristles of his back - 
stood up like the mane of a lion. He 
wasn’t afraid of anything that walked 
the woods; he’d charge a horse or a 
cow or a bear any time he took a 
notion to do so. He’d have pitched 
into a grizzly at a minute’s notice; and 
a man didn’t look any worse to him 
than a dog. He was cunning too, and 
if a hunting party went after him with 
dogs and guns they never caught sight 
of him. The dogs might find him far 
back in the canebrake, but if they did 
half of them never came out again, 
and the rest were never good for 
fighting hogs afterwards. 

“The negroes were in a panic over 
that hog; the women and children 
stayed close to their cabins, and the 
men were afraid to go through the 
cane paths after nightfall. Cunning? 
The great red scoundrel! He’d creep 
through the cane as quiet as a wildcat, 
lie in wait with the patience of a fox 
and charge like a royal Bengal tiger. Some of 
the black men shot at him, but they were 
always too much frightened to hit him, and 
only a plentiful supply of trees kept some of 
them from being killed. 

“TI tell you when that old boar charged 
and struck he struck to kill. Dogs suffered 
the most; few of them that waited the rush 
of Big Sandy ever came through it alive. One 
blow of those vicious tusks would cut half- 
way through a dog and put him off his feet, 
and once he was down he was slashed all to 
pieces. Tame hogs fared badly, several cows 
were hurt, a calf or two was killed, and 
Judge Wood’s thoroughbred pacer was ruined 
for life. Many persons said that Big Sandy 
would kill a negro next, and I fully expected 
that he’d do it. 

“Big Sandy and his flock, at least thirty 
hogs, large and small, took to feeding in 
Bill Harris’s cornfield. It was early fall, and 
the corn was just ripening. Bill was culti- 
vating my upper fields on shares, and after 
those hogs got a good taste of the corn it 
began to look as if neither my share nor Bill’s 
would amount to much. 

“I was busy with the cotton then just as 
I am now, and Jim was the only man round 
the plantation who had the leisure to go 
hog hunting. He declared that he either 
would kill the boar or give the old rascal 
such a scare that he’d keep out of the corn. 
Since Sandy and Jim were now inseparable, 
the dog went along of course. 

“Jim didn’t go into the cornfield at night 
until he had fully planned his defenses. Tak- 
ing four light posts, some crosspieces and 





three twelve-inch boards perhaps four feet- 


long, he built a platform five-feet high. He 
thought that his fort was a safe refuge. One 
night he loaded his gun with buckshot and, 
taking Sandy, who of course was to have 
a place on the platform, went forth like a 
hunter of old to slay the wild boar. 

“That was all I knew about it until several 
hours later. I was up working pretty late 
that night when I heard a gun boom twice. 
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As I dashed outdoors with my own gun I 
heard a great commotion. Mixed with the 
angry squealing of hogs was the fierce bark- 
ing of Sandy—the sharpest barking I had 
ever heard from the dog. Jim was yelling 
as if he were scared out of his wits. Then 
there was complete silence. 

“I was running as fast as I could in the 
direction of the cornfield, and two or three 
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‘*Then I saw him headed for me and trying to come on; but Sandy had him by the ear’’ 





of the hands had come out of their cabins 
to join me. We hadn’t gone far when I heard 
some kind of beast coming full tilt. I didn’t 
mean to shoot until I saw what it was, and 
it was well I didn’t, for the next instant 
Sandy whipped past us, bolting for his place 
under the house. Some distance behind the 
dog were half a dozen dark objects that had 
been chasing him, but at sight of me and the 
others they stopped and ducked for the 
brush and the timber. 

“I knew that one of two things had hap- 
pened: either the wild hogs had killed Jim, 
or the dog had jumped off the platform and 
the pigs had chased him. One of the negroes 
shouted, but got no answer. In a few minutes 
the hogs again set up a hullabaloo from the 
timber, and then we heard Jim yell from 
the same point. We hustled down to him, 
and the hogs made off before we even got 
sight of them. 

“‘Whah dat dog? Whah Sandy?’ de- 
manded Jim as he came shinning down a 
tree. 

“‘The cowardly scamp is home long ago,’ 
I replied. ‘Guess my wife has him in the 
parlor by this time.’ ° 

“‘Dat dog ain’t no coward; no, sah! He 
done fought like a tigah! Hadn’t been for 
him, Jim wouldn’t be nothin’ but doctah’s 
remains right now, I tells you dat! He jist 
fit dem hawgs roun’ and roun’ till he see 
dey was gwine git us bofe, an’ den he car- 
ried ’em right away wid him—seein’ it was 
de onliest chance to save us.’ 

“Why didn’t you stay on the platform? 
What were you doing down among the hogs 
anyhow?’ : 

“*Platfawm! Shucks on yo’ little ol’ plat- 
fawm! Dem scrumageous hawgs would have 
tore down a big house, lemme tell you dat! 
Dey come for me all at once—more’n a 
thousand! I kilt a passell, but dat didn’t stop 
’em. Dey piles agin dat ol’ platfawn—my, 
I was a fool niggah! Den dey climb up on 
one nodder; den dey piles up on me, and 
ovuh we goes! Me! I wus unduh beneath! 
I keeps mighty low—tell you dat. But Sandy 
just sails into ’em, bit ’em agoin’ an’ bit ’em 
acomin’. Bout dat time ol’ Big Sandy done 
say, “Whah’s dat niggah?” Den he git wind 
of me unduh dat ol’ platfawm, and he come 
up. Sandy see what gwine happen to me, and 
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he ups and bit dat ol’ whoppuh in de hin’ 
laig. Boar turns on him, and away dey go 
through de corn. Didn’t take me long to git 
scarce roun’ dat platfawm, tell you dat!’ 

“What were you doing up in this tree, 
here in the woods?’ 

“ ‘Oh, I was jist slippin’ along for home, 
a-slippin’ mighty fast and a-slippin’ mighty 
quiet, when dem hawgs done smelt me. Heah 
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champing with a clicking sound; the white 
foam flew now to this side and now to the 
other as he swung his head with short up- 
thrusts, as if he were practicing his stroke. 
His ears were laid back, his red bristles stood 
straight, and his sabrelike tusks, exposed in a 
wicked grin, seemed as long as a butcher knife. 
“My gun was empty, and it was too late 
to run. So I planned to side-step him and 
make a dash for a tree. When he 

was almost on me I sprang, but, 








dey come, behavin’ des scan’lous again! I 
hears you-all, and so I sort of call you. Wid 
dat dey skun out. I gwine shoot dat ol’ Big 
Sandy, but I ain’ gwine shoot him no more 
at night. No, sah!’ 

“Presently it appeared that Jim didn’t 
intend to shoot Big Sandy either in the night 
or in the daylight. Jim knew when he had 
had enough. The big hog grew bolder all the 
time, and I give you my word that I wasn’t 
very eager to get out and tackle him when 
I heard him and his gang right out here 
behind the darky quarters one night. I knew 
that he would charge me on sight—he and 
his whole gang. Like Jim, if I had to shoot 
that hog I preferred daylight for the job. 

“Tt was for me to do it though, and, since 
I didn’t have a rifle, I loaded my shotgun 
with buckshot and started out one afternoon 
to get him. I knew just where he stayed dur- 
ing the day—in a ravine behind the planta- 
tion, a place well grown up with heavy cane. 
I had to hunt on foot, for in such country 
as that you never could approach the hogs 
on horseback. The tramping was difficult; I 
had to make my way through the jungle by 
keeping to a path that the hogs themselves 
had made. I hoped that the boar would 
charge me; for if he chose to remain hidden 
in the cane, I should never be able to see 
him. After I was well on the way Sandy 
came to me, and I couldn’t drive him back. 

“Passing through the Harris cornfield on 
the way, I was filled with wrath at the dam- 
age the hogs had done and resolved to kill 
every wild hog I saw. After a long search 
that took me two miles from the field into 
the forest: I saw a hog in a little opening 
among a clump of oaks where high water 
had drowned out the cane. I gave it a charge 
from my gun and had to follow it with the 
second barrel because the brute squealed. 
That finished it, but I noticed that Sandy 
had his hair raised as he looked into the cane. 

“T was standing in the open with the dog 
beside me; thirty feet to the right the heavy 
cane grew as thick as hair. Suddenly it gave 
way with a cracking and snapping sound as 
if a cyclone had struck it, and a great red 
brute charged straight at us. He seemed to 
me the biggest wild beast I had ever seen, 
not excepting a bear. But I had little time 
to stand and watch him. His jaws were 


quicker than I, the big boar swung his 
head and pitched at me. An icy rod 
seemed to rip up my leg from ankle 
to knee. It seemed strange to me then, 
and it does now, that the feel of that 
slashing cut was not hot but cold. 
I was lifted from the ground and 
thrown heavily. I tried to get to my 
knees, hoping to catch the great brute 
by the foreleg and hold on, but I had 
a feeling that my last fight would not 
last long. 

“T had heard Sandy behind me give 
one short cry that was half bark and 
half growl; it was the only sound he 
made. Then as I struggled to rise and 
face the boar, wondering why he was 
not already upon me, I heard him 
uttering short, fierce, rasping grunts. 
Then I saw him headed for me and 
trying to come on; but Sandy had 
him by the ear, and every time the 
hog moved forward, the dog would 
set himself and yank the brute’s head 
round so that he could make no prog- 
ress. The boar slashed and jerked and 
plunged, but could not get free. 

“T blessed the dog, but was afraid 
that his hold on the ear would break 
and the boar would reach me. As the 
dog braced himself to pull back I saw 
blood was running from a great gash 
in his shoulder. I got to my feet in the 
worst and most cowardly panic that 
I had ever had in my life. I ran and 
left Sandy to his fate, for I was sure 
that the boar would kill him in a few 
seconds. Dashing for a near-by tree, which I 
meant to climb, I stopped to look back. The 
boar was giving all his attention to Sandy 
now, whipping at him steadily, slash after 
slash, but the dog was clinging close in to his 
side. I saw the wound in Sandy’s shoulder 
gape wide with the strain; and I saw his eyes 
turn on me as if in appeal. Then whatever 
courage I had came back to me in a blaze 
of anger. 

“TI turned again, but just as I reached them 
the ear gave way, and the boar was free. 
Big Sandy knew who his real antagonist was 
now; and he did not notice me at all. Low- 
ering his head and striking savagely with his 
sabrelike tusks, he charged the dog in short 
rushes. Sandy met them cleverly. I saw the 
boar aim his blows deliberately, but the 
tusks always struck empty air. Grunt and 
squeal and narrow escape followed one an- 
other. I saw what Sandy was trying to do. 
He meant to get behind the boar. But now 
not every slash of the tusks missed com- 
pletely, for I noticed several thin trickles of 
blood coming from the dog’s hide. As quick 
as a flash Sandy dodged a rush and as the 
boar passed seized him by the hind leg just 
above the hock and held on. 

“My gun was trampled into the ground 
directly beneath them, but I decided I must 
have it. I kicked the hog as he wheeled to 
strike me; my lame leg gave way, and I 
fell against him; but I got the gun. When 
the red beast struck at me I held my ground 
and kicked him again, and at that fierce 
exultation came into Sandy’s eyes; his mas- 
ter was helping him now! How long it took 
me to get a shell into the gun I don’t know. 
Watching my chance, I placed the muzzle 
almost against the boar’s neck and pulled the 
trigger. The shot killed him instantly. Sandy 
fell with the hog and still held on; his teeth 
seemed to be locked. I petted and coaxed him 
until he let go. 

“That is about all there is to the story. I 
tore up my shirt and bound my leg and the 
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dog’s shoulder as best I could; both of us 
were weak from loss of blood. We got home 
after a while; the dog was in worse shape 
than I, for sometimes I had to carry him. 
The doctor brought us both round all right, 
though now and then both of us limp a little. 

“Sandy never was afraid of any living 
thing again. He tackled any wild beast on 
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sight; he always has done so from that day 
to this. That is why I won't let Jim take 
him out unless I go along. The negro thinks 
as much of the dog as anyone could, but I 
am afraid something might go wrong, and 
I shouldn’t be there. Sandy a privileged char- 
acter! Why, man, he could have a plate and 
eat at the table!” 


A PURPLE FRIDAY 


; UT cake with hot chocolate sauce 
and marshmallow cream, please !” 
said Marian Wilding, laying 

down the bill of fare with an air of 
resignation and defiance. 

“Did they raise your salary to-day, 

dear?” her friend, Nora Lane, inquired. 
The two were sitting on opposite sides 
of a little round table in the dainty tea 
room where they usually ate luncheon 
together. Nora had ordered rice pud- 
ding. 

“Hardly! But really, Nora, I must 
have some sort of compensation if I am 
to get through this day. That Aiken girl 
has been in our office all morning.” 

“Q Marian! Have another cup of 
coffee too! What a visitation! Whatever 
do you suppose the Welfare Board is 
trying to do anyhow, dumping all those 
greenhorns on us?” 

“Don’t ask me!” Marian replied and 
began languidly to eat her nut cake, 
which the waitress had just brought. 

“Did Miss Aiken say that it was just 
marvelous to be able to write short- 
hand?” 

“Not to-day. But she said that the 
card catalogue was just too marvelous. 
Honestly, Nora, ever since that girl has 
been coming into the office to work 
with me every Friday the day has sim- 
ply been a nightmare! If Mondays are 
blue, then Fridays are purple!” 

“You certainly have a lot to stand,” 
said Nora. 

Undoubtedly ‘the situation at the 
town Welfare Board, where the girls 
were employed, was a difficult one for 
a highly trained, capable stenographer 
like Marian. It was she that the board 
had chosen to work with Cecily Aiken, 
the daughter of one of the members; 
and every Friday for the past month 
Cecily had been coming to act as 
reception clerk in the discharged-patient sec- 
tion of the hospital department, where 
Marian was employed. 

Cecily, who had just finished high school, 
was pretty and well-mannered. Her duties 
were simple. On Fridays she greeted the ward 
patients who had been discharged from the 
Trumbull Hospital during the week and who 
were applying at the office for help; when she 
learned what they needed she would send 
them to the proper official. On her desk she 
had a card-catalogue drawer on the white 
cards of which were inscribed the names of 
all patients who had been discharged before. 
Patients who were discharged during the cur- 
rent week had blue cards, which were kept 
in one end of the drawer. 

Once a week Marian had to transfer in 
typewriting all new information to the white 
cards. To-day as she returned to the office 
after luncheon she had planned to do the 
work for this week. But when she stopped at 
Cecily’s desk to get the blue cards a groan 
escaped her. Was anything ever so exasperat- 
ing? The cards were not placed together, but 
strewn through the file. Some were stuck into 
the drawer upright; others protruded at an 
angle; and there was a white card with a 
note on it in ink, which meant that it would 
have to be retyped; “Because I am efficient,” 
‘thought Marian, “they give me this scatter- 
brain to train who can’t remember the simple 
rules on which this catalogue is based.” 

Just then in walked Cecily, the scatter- 
brain. “T’ll fix that catalogue this afternoon,” 
she said as she noticed Marian’s stormy face. 
“T was so rushed this morning I just stuck 
those cards in anywhere at all!” 

“Miss Aiken,” said Marian firmly, “if you 
don’t arrange every single card exactly right 
as you go along you cannot avoid mistakes. 
Let each applicant wait a few seconds longer 
until you have done it. Better do that than 
make incorrect records.” 

“What a good idea! I’ll do that hereafter,” 
Cecily replied cheerfully and put her hat on 
the desk instead of on the hook that Marian 
had purposely left free for her. 


Spy Agnes Miller 


“You do that splendidly,” Cecily ventured 
to say a few moments later. 

“T used to be reception clerk and keep the 
records too,” replied Marian. “They took me 
away from the reception desk only because I 
had so much else to do.” 

“Didn’t you love meeting all these people 
that come in?” cried Cecily, smiling for the 
first time. “I enjoy it so much!” 

“Oh, it’s very interesting of course,” Marian 
replied, “but it did interrupt my office work 
terribly. Miss Aiken, Thomas Vance’s card 
is not in this catalogue.” 

“T’m sorry; I wonder what —” 

“Tam responsible for these records,” Marian 
interrupted her. “This is the first time a card 
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‘* Miss Wilding never makes that sort of mistake ’’ 
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“Since I am here,” said Marian, repressing 
an impulse to groan again, “I may as well 
correct the card of that boy who was to have 
come this morning and didn’t—Thomas 
Vance. He was a discharged pneumonia case 
five weeks ago and has been in the country 
convalescing. He was to have come this morn- 
ing to be recommended for a good position 
as office boy at the bank, but the manager 
telephoned at noon and said that he couldn’t 
wait any longer. It is most exasperating of 
these people we are trying to help not to be 
businesslike when they owe us so much!” 

“What a pity for Thomas to have lost the 
position!” said Cecily, sighing. 

“A pity? It’s his own fault. He ought to 
be well scolded.” 

Cecily gazed at Marian respectfully while 
she whirled over the V cards with rapid 
fingers. 

“Where is Thomas Vance’s card, Miss 
Aiken? It’s not under V!” 

Cecily looked puzzled. “Isn’t it? Then I 
don’t know where it is. I don’t believe I ever 
saw it. You know I’ve been working only 
four weeks.” 

“It must be here somewhere,” Marian re- 
marked rather pointedly. “Perhaps you mis- 
placed it when you made the changes this 
morning. I'll go through the whole list.” 

“Very well,” said Cecily and sat down. 

“Perhaps I’d better arrange this correctly 
as I go along,” said Marian. “If Mr. Par- 
ton, the head of the department, sees the list 
out of order, he may not like it; we are sup- 
posed to have it ready to refer to at any 
time.” 

“Thank you,” replied Cecily gratefully. 

Marian was glad she had offered to put the 
list in order. She went through the catalogue 
dexterously and arranged the cards. 


has ever been missing from them. I collect 
and record all possible information about 
the cases, and now an important record is 
gone.” 

“IT hope you don’t think it’s my fault,” 
Cecily said timidly. “Really I never heard of 
the case before.” 

“The point is that information for which 
I am responsible has been lost, and the fault 
is not mine. How am I to replace it?” 

At that moment the clock struck two, and 
Mr. Parton walked in. 

“Mr. Parton,” said Cecily, “a card has been 
lost out of this catalogue; the record is that 
of Thomas Vance. I know I am not very 
accurate, and possibly it was lost through my 
fault. But I don’t think so, and I’m quite sure 
that it isn’t Miss Wilding’s fault, for she gave 
me the catalogue in perfect order this morn- 
ing.” 
. “No; Miss Wilding never makes that sort 
of. mistake,” replied Mr. Parton. “The card 
may turn up later; however, if it’s gone, it’s 
gone.” And he disappeared through the open 
door of his private office. 

For the first time a common difficulty had 
drawn the girls together, but they had no 
time to discuss it now. The steps of two per- 
sons sounded on the stairs—one determined 
and vigorous, the other unwilling and lagging. 
The door opened, and a stout middle-aged 
woman and a thin, sulky, defiant-looking boy 
of fifteen entered. 

“Well, Thomas Vance!” cried Marian, step- 
ping forward. “So you did come after all. Is 
this your mother? Mrs. Vance, your son is 
too late for that position. He should have 
come hours ago.” 

“TI sent him at nine o’clock this morning,” 
said Mrs. Vance, looking at Thomas re- 
proachfully. “And us needing the money so!” 
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Thomas looked at a crack in the floor and 
shuffled his feet uneasily. 

“Why didn’t you come, then?” Marian 
demanded sternly. 

Thomas raised his eyes and glared at her. 

“JT want you to answer me.” 

“Well, if he won’t, then I must,” said Mrs. 
Vance, who was almost weeping. “It’s on 
account of this card that I found when I 
went to mend the pocket of his overcoat !’” 

From her hand bag she drew a ragged 
white record card that bore the name 
“Thomas Vance.” 

“Did you take that out of my catalogue 
drawer ?” Marian demanded of Thomas, who 
Was twisting his cap violently in both hands. 

“Did you? And what do you mean by 
taking other people’s things?” 

“I sure did!” Thomas snapped in a 
loud voice. “I’d do it again too. I didn’t 
hurt your old card. There it is!” 

“Why did you take it?” 

But Thomas retired into a corner and 
expressed himself solely by glaring at 
Marian. 

“Tf you don’t tell me right away why 
you took it, I'll send for Mr. Parton!” 
she said and followed the boy into the 
corner. 

“Thomas,” Cecily said suddenly in 
her musical, friendly voice, “will you 
come here, please? Mrs. Vance, won’t 
you take a seat? I won’t detain you 
long, but I’d like to get this matter of 
Thomas’s position arranged satisfac- 
torily.” 

Thomas and Mrs. Vance crossed the 
room. Marian, feeling strangely baffled 
and a bit angry with herself, walked 
over to her typewriter. 

“T should like very much to get you 
a position, Thomas,” said Cecily, “and 
I think I can do it, but of course you 
see that I can’t very well recommend 
you unless I know how you happened 
to take this card. You know it really 
belongs to the office.” 

Thomas was still silent, but he looked 
at Cecily with the first friendly glance 
that had appeared on his face since he 
had entered*the room. 

“Tell the young lady, Tom,” pleaded 
his mother. “She won’t be hard upon 
you even if you did wrong.” 

“T' think you’d feel better if you told 
me,” said Cecily. “I want only to under- 
stand what made you do it.” 

Thomas’s mouth drooped patheti- 
cally; he gulped several times and then 
looked at Cecily with the expression of 
a lost dog that has found a friend. 

“It’s her fault!” he blurted and pointed his 
finger accusingly at Marian. 

“What do you mean, you —’ 

“Thomas!” said Cecily firmly. “Pay atten- 
tion to me. Now go on with your story.” 

“She put it on the card,” said the boy. 

“What do you mean by ‘it’?” 

“About—about —” 

“Yes, Thomas.” 

“About the time I was in the Children’s 
Court.” 

“It was four years ago, miss,” said Mrs. 
Vance suddenly, “and Tom was with a crowd 
of boys that broke a window; they were sum- 
moned to court, and the judge said that he 
didn’t think Tom had had anything to do 
with it, and indeed, miss, believe me, he 
hadn’t! The boys all paid for the window, 
and the owner forgave them and said he knew 
they’d only been careless and not willfully 
bad. But one of the boys who doesn’t like 
Tom happened to be in the hospital sick at 
the same time that my boy was, and he told 
on him, and somehow it got into the hospital 
record.” 

“She copied it off that,” burst out Thomas. 
“T had to bring the record with me here, and 
she looked at it and copied it. It’s mean, that’s 
what it is. It isn’t fair, so I took the card, and 
I'd do it again!” 

“This card,” said Cecily, picking up the 
ragged piece of pasteboard, “is worn out; so 
I think we'll have to have another.” E 

“Ves,” Mr. Parton said from his office, 
“Miss Wilding, write another one at once, 
please, and put on it Thomas’s name, age, 
address and date of discharge from the hos- 
pital. That will be sufficient; I'll see him 
before he goes. Then will you please come 
and take some letters? Miss Aiken, will you 
kindly telephone to the Marston Hardware 
Company and say that we are sending a boy 
to try for that position they offered us?” 

A few moments later Marian entered the 
door of the private office and, sitting down 
opposite Mr. Parton, opened her notebook 
on her knee and held the point of her pen- 
cil poised expectantly above the white page. 
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“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Parton. “I want 
to ask you how Miss Aiken is taking hold of 
that cataloguing—not very fast, I guess?” 

“She really does not understand it at all,” 
Marian answered. 

“T didn’t think she would. She hasn’t the 
sort of mind to grasp the mechanical details 
quickly. I’m sorry that work on the catalogue 
is slightly upset every week this way, but of 
course that is not of the first importance, and 
I thought that you would learn so much from 
watching Miss Aiken’s method of talking to 
applicants that you wouldn’t mind her slow- 
ness in doing the clerical work.” 

The catalogue not of the first importance! 
Marian stared at Mr. Parton. 

“Of course,” he went on, “Miss Aiken prob- 
ably never could learn to do your work as 
well as you do it, and it’s only fair to you, 
Miss Wilding, to say that your ability as a 
secretary is unusual. There’s only one thing 
that prevents your rising to great heights in 
this work, and that’s interest in other people. 
I put Miss Aiken with you as reception clerk 
so that you might acquire that quality. I 
didn’t put you with her primarily to train 
her.” 

That was blow number two! Marian bit 
her lip. 

“You see, you’re interested only in how to 
run this office. Miss Aiken is interested in the 
people for whom this office is run. You saw 
how she won the confidence of that poor boy 
just by being nice to him. She gives the office 
a cheerful and homelike atmosphere by act- 
ing like a sister to those people who have suf- 
fered misfortune; and her ability to do that 
makes her—and therefore our organization— 
able to help them. Of course records are 
important.—how could we possibly work 
without them?—but kindness and sympathy 
are much more important.” 

“But surely,” said Marian, “I did right in 
putting the Children’s Court item under the 
head of character?” 

“A childish offense that happened four 
years ago? Oh, no! The boy is only fifteen 
now and is just starting in business. The hos- 
pital may have had some good reason for 
entering it, but we haven’t; our business is 
to put people on their feet. Don’t you see you 
wounded the boy so deeply by not giving 
him a fair start that he might have gone off 
and done something that would have put 
him into a real court? Of course you didn’t 
think of that. Well, Miss Wilding, if you will 
study people as hard as you have studied 
the mechanics of your business, you can 
be a wonderful success, and I know that is 
what you wish to be. Now let’s start those 
letters.” 

After half an hour of dictation Marian 
rose to go. “Mr. Parton,” she said, pausing in 
the doorway, “may I make a suggestion to 
Miss Aiken about the work she is doing?” 

“Certainly ; I have great confidence in your 
suggestions. Arrange her work to suit yours. 
I have no doubt that she will improve in 
time. She has the will to do so, and for- 
tunately she knows her own limitations.” 

Marian returned to the reception office. A 
large number of former patients were sitting 
round the wall, and Cecily was painstakingly 
questioning each in turn at her desk. Marian 
could see how readily they responded to the 
interest that the girl showed in their wants, 
and she was much too honest not to admit 
that Cecily could send them away far hap- 
pier than she herself could. She also noticed 
that the card catalogue was neatly arranged 
and that Cecily patiently and not without 
considerable effort entered the record of each 
case as soon as she learned it. 

“Pretty busy, aren’t you?” said Marian, 
approaching the desk. 

“Yes, but I’m doing just what you told me, 
and it works splendidly,” replied Cecily. 

“Would you like it if we did it together? 
T'll do the clerical work, and you can do all 
the questioning.” 

“T’d be delighted—that is, if it didn’t inter- 
fere with your other work. I never shall be 

so good as you are at making the entries, 
but I know that I shall improve if I watch 
you.” 

“It won’t interfere,’ said Marian. “It’s 
really more efficient to get all the clerical 
work done at one time, and—I never shall 
be so good as you are at talking to people, 
but I know that I shall improve if I watch 
you.” She smiled warmly. “The way you do 
it,” she added, “is—just too marvelous !” 
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ONE of the lands that America has 

guided and protected during the last 

generation is more interesting than the 
great island often called Haiti, but more 
correctly known as Santo Domingo. The 
island, which lies between Cuba and Porto 
Rico, is unquestionably the finest of the West 
Indies. A land of lofty mountains clothed 
with splendid forests and rich in a variety of 
minerals, a land of spacious plateaus and fer- 
tile plains that are capable of producing the 
finest sugar, tobacco and other tropical prod- 
ucts—Santo Domingo would appear predes- 
tined by nature to be the richest and most 
prosperous of the West Indies. As a matter 
of fact it lost its early prosperity long ago 
and for more than a century has been sunk 
in backwardness and misery, from which 
under recent American guidance it is only 
now beginning to emerge. The story of the 
turbulent past of Santo Domingo and its 
new start is a story well worth telling. 

As its double name suggests, the island of 
Santo Domingo, which has an area of some 
thirty thousand square miles, or about half 
the area of New England, is divided politi- 
cally into two distinct nations. The western 
third of it forms the Republic of Haiti; the 
eastern two thirds constitutes the Dominican 
Republic. Haiti is a nation of negroes; it has 
only a few mulattoes and no native whites. 
The people speak a corrupt French and look 
to France for their culture. The Dominican 
Republic, on the other hand, is a Spanish- 
speaking land much like Cuba and Porto 
Rico; it has a considerable white or near- 
white upper class, a peasantry of mixed blood 
—Spanish, Indian and African—and rela- 
tively few full-blooded negroes. 


THIRTY YEARS 
OF SPANISH 
RULE 





Christopher Columbus discovered Santo 
Domingo, and the island was the first Spanish 
colony in the New World. It had a fine start, 
for at first the whole colonizing energy of 
Spain flowed into that relatively small in- 
sular area. Within thirty years multitudes of 
colonists covered the land with towns of 
stone. Even now after four centuries of decay 
Santo Domingo, the capital city, still shows 
those stately mansions proudly described by 
an early Spanish historian as “so fair and 
large that they may well receive any lord 
or noble of Spain.” 

During those thirty years the blood of a 
million Indians paid for the ingots of gold 
and silver that amazed the Spanish court. 
But at the end of that exciting period blood- 
shed ceased. Mexico and Peru were con- 
quered, the mines of Santo Domingo became 
insignificant beside the mines of the main- 
land, and the Indian workers were dead. The 
restless, fortune-hunting conquistadores who 
made up the bulk of the population of Santo 
Domingo flocked away to the more tempting 
Spanish Main and so depopulated Spanish 
Santo Domingo that it sank almost into ob- 
livion. 

So matters stood for perhaps a hundred 
years. Then just about the time when our 
ancestors were settling the Atlantic seaboard 
of North America the coming of the French 
revived the prosperity of Santo Domingo. 
The Spaniards had colonized only the east- 
ern part of the island—the part now known 
as the Dominican Republic. They had left 
the western part, which to-day is known as 
Haiti, virtually uninhabited, and the deserted 
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coasts became the haunt of the famous buc- 
caneers. The buccaneers were mainly French, 
and in time France claimed the region they 
had occupied, introduced respectable immi- 
grants and made a colony of it known as 
“the French Part of Santo Domingo.” Unlike 
the Spaniards, the French devoted themselves 
to agriculture and soon showed what mar- 
velous productiveness the island had. During 
the eighteenth century French Santo Do- 
mingo was by far the most flourishing colony 
of the West Indies. Covered with fine plan- 
tations and cultivated to the very mountain 
crests, the French part of Santo Domingo, 
though only a trifle larger than the State of 
Massachusetts, furnished not only France but 
half of Europe with sugar, coffee and other 
tropical products. 

In order to obtain the labor necessary for 
so many plantations the French brought in 
multitudes of negro slaves, who soon vastly 
outnumbered the white population. When 
the French Revolution convulsed France and 
its colonies the negroes of French Santo 
Domingo took advantage of the situation, 
revolted and after a long struggle succeeded 
in expelling the whites. Then they declared 
their independence and in the year 1804 set 
up the Republic of Haiti—the old Indian 
name of the island. About twenty years later 
the eastern part of the island threw off 
Spanish rule and became the Dominican Re- 
public. 

But independence meant neither peace nor 
prosperity. Having gained their freedom, the 
Haitians and the Dominicans began to misuse 
it. Both peoples showed from the first an 
utter lack of capacity fcr orderly self-gov- 
ernment. The “Black <epublic” of Haiti 
quickly degenerated into «» absurd burlesque 
of France. The governme::: sedulously copied 
French political forms; and the republic was 
sometimes styled a kingdom, sometimes an 
empire. One of the rulers of Haiti especially 
distinguished himself by creating a whole 
nobility headed by four princes and fifty- 
nine dukes; innumerable marquises, counts 
and barons completed the pompous gal- 
axy that surrounded the “imperial” throne. 
Meanwhile Haiti itself went to rack and ruin. 
An endless succession of black and mulatto 
“generals” at the head of tatterdemalion 
“armies” fought ferociously for the spoils of 
office and kept the land plunged in a horrid 
and interminable anarchy. Revolution suc- 
ceeded revolution and in those senseless civil 
wars the fine, well-constructed towns that 
the French had left were destroyed and 
replaced by squalid shacks, and the broad 
plantations and shaded highroads of the 
countryside again became bush and forest. 

In the Spanish-speaking Dominican Re- 
public no colonial prosperity was destroyed 
because the eastern part of the island had 
only a sparse population of ranchers and 
herdsmen and no agriculture worth the name; 
but in the course of time things grew worse 
even there. To begin with, shortly after the 
Dominican Republic had expelled the Span- 
iards the Haitians conquered it and ruled it 
for many years. What the Haitians did to 
their own country suggests how they ruled 
the Dominicans. And finally when the Do- 
minicans at last succeeded in expelling them 
and regaining their independence it was only 
to quarrel among themselves. As in Haiti, an 
interminable succession of revolutions devas- 
tated the Dominican Republic and kept it 
plunged in poverty and anarchy. Indeed, con- 
ditions became so intolerable that shortly 
after our Civil War a strong sentiment arose 
among the educated classes for annexation 
to the United States. In response to definite 
offers from the Dominican government, Presi- 
dent Grant in the year 1869 sent Gen. O. E. 
Babcock to investigate the situation. General 
Babcock was so much impressed both with 
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the resources of the country and with the 
friendly sentiment of the people that he ne- 
gotiated a treaty of annexation, which the 
Dominican legislature promptly ratified. But 
“anti-imperialist” sentiment was strong in the 
United States then, and our Senate rejected 
the treaty. In 1871 President Grant sent a 
commission of distinguished men, including 
Mr. Andrew D. White, to the island, and their 
report, like General Babcock’s, was strongly 
in favor of annexation; but the opposition in 
the Senate was inflexible. Left to its own 
devices, the Dominican Republic continued to 
flounder in the bog of misgovernment and 
revolution. 

By the beginning of the present century 
things had become so bad both in the Domin- 
ican Republic and in Haiti that foreign inter- 
vention, either American or European, seemed 
imminent. Trying to acquire as much money 
as possible during their highly uncertain ten- 
ures of office, the various president dictators 
not only squeezed their fellow countrymen to 
the limit but also contracted foreign loans 
and granted foreign concessions, the proceeds 
of which passed through the treasury into 
their own pockets. In time those debts became 
so large that the people could not pay even 
the interest on them. Both Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic stood before the world 
as confessed bankrupts, and the defrauded 
foreign bondholders and the ruined conces- 
sionaires appealed frantically to their respec- 
tive governments to force the defaulting re- 
publics to live up to their obligations. Some 
of the foreign creditors were Americans, but 
most of them were Europeans, particularly 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans. 


THE GOOD EFFECTS 
OF AMERICAN 
INTERVENTION 





Now it soon became clear that, whatever 
the United States might or might not be in- 
clined to do to protect its own injured citi- 
zens, the European powers were determined 
to see thaf their subjects obtained redress. In 
the year 1904 at least two European powers 
told our government that they were going to 
intervene in the Dominican Republic if some- 
thing were not speedily done. The European 
powers were giving us the option either of 
cleaning up the mess in the Dominican Re- 
public or of standing aside and seeing Euro- 
peans come over and do it and thus violate 
the Monroe Doctrine, one of the corner stones 
of our foreign policy. 

Faced with that critical situation, President 
Roosevelt succeeded in 1905 in getting the 
Dominican government to sign an agreement 
that permitted the. United States to adjust 
the Dominican debt and to administer the 
customs for the benefit of creditors. The 
effects of American intervention were instantly 
felt. Hitherto the goal of every revolutionist 
had been the nearest customhouse; now 
Americans held all customhouses and gave 
would-be revolutionists sharply to understand 
that American marines would deal with any 
interference there in summary fashion. The 
warning was a great check on revolutions; 
Santo Domingo became quieter than it had 
ever been in its history; the natives began to 
develop the remarkable resources of the re- 
public, and prosperity increased by leaps and 
bounds. Not only was the republic able to 
pay its debts, but—unheard-of event !—there 
was a large cash balance in the treasury! 

Meanwhile in the neighboring Republic of 
Haiti things continued to go from bad to 
worse, and in the spring of 1914 it looked as 
if a crisis had arrived similar to that in the 
Dominican Republic nine years before. At 
the very moment when our hands were full 
with what seemed likely to be war with Mex- 
ico the British government presented an ulti- 
matum to Haiti over unsatisfied claims for 
damage; and a few days later German finan- 
cial interests concluded the preliminaries of a 
loan to the Haitian government in return for 
which they were to obtain the proceeds of 
certain important Haitian customhouses and 
the right to build a commercial coaling sta- 
tion at the best harbor of Haiti, Mole-Saint- 
Nicholas. The second event was only the last 
of a number of moves that had made Ger- 
many paramount in the financial and business 
life of Haiti, and it might have been the cause 
of serious friction between America and Ger- 
many if the Great War had not broken out 
when it did and entirely changed the situ- 
ation 

The lesson was not lost upon our govern- 
ment, which saw that conditions in Haiti had 
reached such a pass that intervention was 
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inevitable. Accordingly in 1915 after a par- 
ticularly atrocious outburst of revolutionary 
anarchy American marines landed on the 
island, and American control was established 
over the republic. In November of that year 
the Haitian government ratified a treaty with 
the United States that established a virtual 
American protectorate over the country. To 
be sure, the forms of native government were 
preserved, but all real power lay in the hands 
of the American “advisers” who controlled 
the various branches of the administration. 
The presence of a strong force of marines 
assured American control, and presently the 
marines were supplemented with a “gendarm- 
ery,” recruited among the natives and officered 
by Americans. Then the Americans proceeded 
to pacify the country, which they did not 
without considerable fighting. The numerous 
“generals,” bandits and “bad men” who had 
so long terrorized Haiti naturally would not 
allow their careers to be cut short without 
protest. Taking to the bush, those rebellious 
gentlemen, who were known as cacos, began 
guerrilla warfare, and the fine fighting quali- 
ties of our marines were never better dis- 
played ‘than in the way they hunted the 
cacos through tangled forest and over track- 
less mountains until they had captured or 
exterminated them. 


A MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Long before Haiti was pacified we had 
undertaken a similar task in the Dominican 
Republic. We have already mentioned the 
agreement of 1905, which gave the United 
States a certain degree of financial control, 
and the improvement that followed. For a 
time things ran smoothly; but presently the 
very prosperity of the country incited fresh 
political troubles. The lure of the tempting 
cash balances in the treasury was too much 
for the appetites of hungry “generals”; revo- 
lutionary disturbances broke out, and the 
Dominican government was soon unable to 
live up to its obligations. According to the 
terms of the 1905 agreement, which was 
virtually limited to a control of customs re- 
ceipts, the United States was unable to cope 
with the situation. Accordingly in 1916 direct 
intervention took place. Strong forces of ma- 
rines occupied the capital and the principal 
strategic points, the recalcitrant Dominican 
government: was abolished, and a United 
States military government was set up. As in 
Haiti, a certain amount of fighting took place 
in the remote districts, but the Dominican 
rebels were easier to handle than the Haitian 
cacos. A native constabulary officered by 
Americans soon supplemented the marines, 
and before long the Dominican Republic was 
pretty thoroughly pacified. Thus by 1917 
both parts of the island of Santo Domingo 
had become American protectorates, occupied 
and effectively controlled. 


CONTROL SHOULD CONTINUE 


The results of American control have 
proved strikingly favorable. Both Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic are enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity. Municipal governments, 
sanitation, good roads, schools and other in- 
novations together with the blessings of peace, 
order and prosperity are teaching the Haitians 
and the Dominicans the value of a regulated, 
civilized life; and in time those lessons should 
have salutary results. Of course our adminis- 
tration has not been perfect. Mistakes have 
been made—mistakes that the small class of 
noisy politicians and would-be revolutionists 
who are forever declaiming about their “lost 
liberties” and inciting the ignorant masses 
against American rule have capitalized. But 
no such arguments as they present should 
blind us to the fact that American control 
should continue for at least a generation if 
Santo Domingo is not to relapse into the 
morass of poverty and misgovernment from 
which we dragged it a few years ago. The 
outstanding lesson that the history of the 
island teaches is that the people have been 
incapable of self-government. The educated, 
well-intentioned upper class is too few in num- 
bers and too lacking in strong moral fibre to 
keep the reins of government in its own 
hands. Even if it were placed in control, the 
ever-watchful “generals” and their brutal 
“armies,” composed of the desperadoes of the 
country districts and the vicious rabble of the 
towns, would supplant it as soon as we had 
evacuated the island. The sole motive of those 
agitators, who are absolutely without prin- 
ciple, is their lust for power and plunder; 
and, since the country is too poor to satisfy 
the appetites of all of them at the same time, 
there would always be a gang of “outs” 
envious of the “ins” and determined to sate 
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their appetites at any price. In other words, 
the wretched cycle of revolutions would soon 
be in full swing once more. 

Of course that does not mean that as con- 
ditions improve we should not grant larger 
measures of self-government and restrict the 
sphere of our direct control. In the Domini- 
can Republic a step in that direction seems 
about to be made; our government has re- 
cently announced that in the near future it 
will restore native administration and do 
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Chapter Eight 


Neil answers a signal of distress 


was biting cold. Neil put on his snowshoes 

and walked slowly down the road out of 
the clearing. He did not hurry; he knew that 
he would need the full light of day to follow 
the sort of trail he hoped to find; several 
times he halted to wait for it. 

Daylight came almost imperceptibly, and a 
light, piercing breeze sprang up. Neil could 
see the furrowed road ahead; less snow had 
fallen than he had thought. Though the triple 
snowshoe tracks of the night before showed 
plainly like a partly obliterated trough- 
shaped channel, he realized that a single 
snowshoe track two days old would hardly 
be visible. 

Nevertheless he was able to distinguish the 
old trail when he came to the place where 
he remembered that it touched the road. It 
consisted of a succession of oval depressions 
almost smoothed over with fresh snow; ex- 
cept from a certain angle the trail was almost 
invisible. Hoping that he should not have far 
to go, he began at once to follow it. 

The east reddened; the sun came up, and 
the blind trail grew a little clearer. But Neil 
had to watch it carefully; several times he 
lost it temporarily. Once a string of wind hol- 
lows led him astray; but he got back to the 
trail again and, watching on all sides for the 
precipitous bluff that would show where 
Antoine had lost the toboggan, continued to 
follow it. Naturally he was obliged to go 
slow. Now he observed with anxiety that the 
wind was rising and blowing clouds of snow 
like smoke from the laden trees. He realized 
that snowdrifts would cover the trail as com- 
pletely as a snowstorm would cover it. He 
had already gone farther than he had thought 
would be necessary, and, although he had 
seen several bluffs, the trail had wandered 
past each of them. He began to wonder 
whether Antoine had told the truth. Perhaps 
the habitant had been wildly mistaken when 
he had said that he had fallen over the bluff 
two days ago; perhaps he had really gone in 
a straight line after all; perhaps the only 
circle he had made was the small one round 
the lumber camp. 

However that might be, Neil was deter- 
mined to follow the trail as far as he could. 
With his eyes fixed on the line of almost im- 
perceptible hollows in the unbroken white he 
pushed on. The sky had clouded; the wind 
was rising steadily; the light snow was blow- 
ing and drifting like vapor, and he knew that 
in a little while it would obliterate the last 


I’ was still dark as midnight, and the air 
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away with direct military rule. But plainly 
the United States must retain supreme au- 
thority and oversight for a long time to come. 
When there has grown to manhood a new 
generation born and bred in an atmosphere 
of peace, order and good government—a gen- 
eration having a certain amount of education, 
familiar with the benefits of civilized life and 
imbued with an intelligent appreciation of the 
value of security and prosperity—the situa- 
tion may be altered. In such a generation it 
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traces of the trail. Suddenly he lost it. He 
had been looking at the sky, and when he 
glanced down again the trail had vanished. 
Squinting at the blank white surface, he 
stared for several minutes. Then he walked 
round in a wide circle and scrutinized the 
snow; but he could not find the faint tracks 
again. Clouds of snow blew from the laden 
trees; gusts of white whirled over the drifts. 
His trailing was ended. 

Neil’s mouth set in a firm line. He was sure 
that he could not be much more than a mile 
from the lost toboggan and the furs that 


would save his father’s business. He would . 


look for the steep bluff that marked the 
place; he would search and search as long as 
daylight lasted. . 

He «struck off to the west and within a 
quarter of a mile reached a steep hillside. He 
examined the snow at the foot of it, but, 
though he poked into every drift that might 
have concealed a toboggan, he found nothing 
except rocks and an occasional log. He went 
far to the southwest and then made a wide 
curve toward the north. He was sure that, 
if he continued to search in ever-widening 
circles, he could not miss any hill in the 
vicinity, and, unless Antoine had lied, he 
could hardly fail eventually to find the lost 
treasure. 
~ He came to numerous hillsides and small 
bluffs and examined each of them carefully. 
When he had swung well round to the north- 
east he stopped. It was close to noon. Seeking 
out a sheltered spot, he began to eat his cold 
beef and doughnuts. He was now more than 
ever determined not to give up. The search 
possessed him like a fever, and success now 
seemed only a matter of time. If necessary, 
he thought, he could spend the night beside a 
big fire. 

Unless Antoine had lied! The thought 
haunted him all the afternoon as he tramped 


With a stifled yell he went down 
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may be that the educated, stable population, 
which to-day is extremely small, will have 
so increased in numbers and strength that it 
will be ablé to cope with the reckless, dis- 
orderly and criminal elements. But the time 
is still far off, and if Santo Domingo is to 
prosper meanwhile and cease to bear its 
present melancholy title, the Isle of Unrest, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic must re- 
main wards of Uncle Sam until that brighter 
day has dawned. 





When he glanced down again 
the trail had vanished 


through the tangle of spruce and up and 
down the rolling hills. He finished another 
great half circle and started off on another, 
but failure dogged his footsteps. For a long 
time he found nothing that remotely resem- 
bled a bluff, and he never came upon the 
slightest trace of Antoine’s footmarks. It was 
already the middle of the short afternoon 
when he struck the wide, bare curve of a 
snow-covered river, the opposite shore of 
which was high and steep and crowned with 
fire-killed spruce. A swarm of whiskey jacks 
were squalling and fighting among the trees. 

He started wearily across the river and was 
in the middle of it when, without even a 
warning crack, the ice gave way under him. 
With a stifled yell he went down almost to 
his waist in a bubbling uprush of black 
water. Except for his rifle, which caught 
across the edges of the ice, he might have 
gone clear under. As it was he swung himself 
out again with incredible quickness. But the 
long snowshoe on his right foot held it under 
the ice, and for what seemed an endless time 
he struggled to free it. When he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting his foot out the blood in his 
veins felt as if it had turned to ice. 

Trailing his icy snowshoes, he stumbled 
toward the shore. The legs of his trousers 
were already freezing hard. He seemed sud- 
denly to have lost most of his strength, and 
he felt dull and stupid. In a vague way he 
realized that, if he did not have a fire at once, 
he should die. At the foot of the bluff a little 
way up the shore there was a great rick of 
dead spruce. He stumbled toward it and 
began to fumble for his waterproof box of 
waxed matches. His hands were blue and 
almost without feeling; when he opened the 
box his numb fingers spilled the matches into 
the snow. For an instant he thought of giv- 
ing up—life or death seemed a small matter 
compared with his overwhelming desire to 
sink down and rest. But something urged him 
to another effort and he managed to pick up 
one of the matches. When he tried to strike it 
on the sanded lid of the box it fell again into 
the snow. Again something urged him on, 
and he knelt and began again to fumble with 
the matches. At last he succeeded in striking 
fire. He held his roll of sulphured tinder cloth 
over the lighted match and when it flamed 
up and flared in the wind he stuck it into a 
clump of dry twigs. In a few moments they 
were crackling. Then the dry resinous spruce 
needles of the rick suddenly caught fire and 
began to burn fiercely in the wind. 
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Neil tried to stand up, but his clothing was 
frozen so stiff that he could not move. As a 
matter of fact, he did not try very hard; he 
had a vague feeling that he had done what 
he should do, and, content with that thought, 
he let himself fall back into a heap. A feeling 
of warmth struck his face. 

He woke suddenly from a dream in which 
he thought he had been shot through the leg. 
The first thing he saw when he opened his 
eyes was a haze of fire and steam and smoke. 
There was an intense pain in his thigh. For 
several moments he huddled stupidly in the 
snow; then, lifting his hand, he brushed fran- 
tically at his trousers. The cloth was on fire, 
and a cinder had burned through to his skin! 
His trousers were thawed out and steaming; 
his sweater was burning where a live coal had 
lodged against it. Brushing the coal away, he 
scrambled back toward the river. The whole 
rick of dead timber in front of him was 
burning furiously and rolling a sheet of flame 
up against the face of the bluff. Already some 
of the snow had run to slush, and spots of 
muddy earth showed on the lower part of the 
bluff. 

Neil picked up his wet snowshoes and stood 
where he could enjoy the heat in safety. 
There was not any too much fire for him! 
A painful yet delightful tingle of warmth 
crept through his whole body as he turned 
round so that the fire might the more quickly 
dry his clothes. 

The wind was still blowing fiercely, and 
the snow was drifting. Fresh snow was also 
falling. He glanced at the sky;, to his aston- 
ishment it was already growing dark. He re- 
flected that he should have to camp where he 
was. Well, at any rate he should keep warm. 
Now the dead timber on the top of the hill 
had caught, and the flames were roaring into 
the sky like those from a blast furnace. The 
vast orange glow that they sent up among 
the driving snowflakes suggested that the 
whole forest was ablaze; but fire cannot 
spread far when snow is on the ground. 

Neil walked part way round the side of the 
hill to see how far the fire might go. Beyond 
it the face of the hill was precipitous and 
studded with clumps of small snowy ever- 
greens. In front of him a swarm of whiskey 
jacks flew up squalling from something on 
the ground, and when he reached the spot he 
found corn meal and rice scattered over the 
snow. Startled, he glanced upward and then 
gave a quick cry. Almost over his head he saw 
the toboggan! Though it was almost entirely 
covered with snow, there was no doubt that 


it was the toboggan. A clump of cedars had 





His numb fingers spilled the matches 


caught it and held it so that it hung diago- 
nally on the face of the bluff. No wonder 
Antoine had been unable to find it! 

_ Neil clambered up the hillside and, dislodg- 
ing the toboggan, let it slide to the bottom. 
A few moments later he ripped off the deer 
hide that Antoine had lashed over the load. 
There were the furs, brown and gray and 
glossy, just as they had looked when he had 
last seen them disappearing in the canoe! He 
turned them over. He did not need to count 
them; the size of the pack indicated that they 
Were all there. He had won! He pictured his 
triumphant return to the lumber camp the 
next morning, and the thought of it made him 
Cance in the snow and whoop with delight. 
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But finally, forcing himself to be calm, he 
began to hack down some small trees with 
which to build a shelter, for dusk was rapidly 
falling. 

He was in the midst of that work when a 
far-away report struggled down the wind. 
“Crack!” And then a few moments later, 
“Crack! Crack!” Three shots is the wilder- 
ness signal of distress. 

He snatched up his rifle and fired it three 
times. Then for ten minutes he waited while 
the fire roared and flamed on the bluff. 
Another shot sounded nearer, and shortly 
afterwards a group of muffled figures on 
snowshoes appeared on the other side of the 
river and started across. Shouting at the top 
of his voice, Neil warned them to avoid the 
place where he had gone through the ice. The 
party hesitated and then, making a detour, 
crossed well above the fire. Neil recognized 
Tom in the lead and behind him his father 
and Mr. Munroe. “Hurrah! Hurrah!” he 
yelled as he ran out to meet them. “How did 
you find me? What do you think, dad? I’ve 
found —” 

“You shouldn’t have tried this, Neil!” Mr. 
Hudson exclaimed. “I know what you were 
looking for; I found your note, and then 
Tom told me the whole story. It was plucky, 
but you hadn’t a chance in this weather.” 

“We’ve been searching and firing guns for 
hours,” said Tom. “We lost your trail when 
the snow began to drift. We’d never have 
found you except for that big fire. You can 
see it for miles.” 

“Ym glad I’ve found: you alive, Neil,” his 
father added. “Never mind about the pelts, 
my boy!” 

“But you don’t know! I’ve found ’em, 
father!” Neil burst out at last. “I’ve got the 
stuff. Here, look!” He led his rescuers past 
the fire to the precious toboggan. 

With a wild whoop Tom plunged toward 
it, and Mr. Hudson followed him with a cry 
almost as loud. All four put their heads to- 
gether excitedly above the fur, which Neil 
turned over exultantly to show them. 

Mr. Munroe laughed. “Good for the boys!” 
he said. “I guess you won’t need to borrow 
any money just now, Hudson.” 

Mr. Hudson straightened up again, and his 
eyes sparkled as he threw one arm over Neil’s 
shoulder and squeezed him hard. “Looks as if 
you'd saved me at the last moment!” he said. 
“T didn’t half believe the yarn Tom told me, 
but now I know that it’s true. I’m afraid to 
guess what these pelts may be worth. I’ll take 
them down to Montreal myself. Munroe,” 
he added, turning to the banker, “do you 
mind if I back out of selling the timber 
tract ?” 

“Surely not!” replied Mr. Munroe. “You 
know I never wanted to squeeze you. I 
wanted to help you; and now, if you need 
an advance from the bank, I'll see that you 
get it.” ahs 

The next day Neil and Tom and Mr. Hud- 
son and the banker drove to Waverley with 
one of the camp.teams; and Mr. Hudson at 
once prepared to go to Montreal to sell the 
fur. A week later Neil and Tom, dragging a 
tobogganload of fresh supplies, started back 
to the cabin on Bigfish River to finish their 
winter’s trapping. 

Neil had left a changed situation behind 
him. The fur had sold for five thousand two 
hundred dollars in Montreal; and with that 
amount of ready cash Mr. Hudson felt confi- 
dent that he should be able to manage his 
affairs satisfactorily. Both he and Neil urged 
Tom to take some of the money; he refused 
strenuously but at last consented to accept 
three hundred dollars, which he left in Mr. 
Hudson’s hands at six per cent interest. He 
was astonished to find himself suddenly be- 
come a capitalist and a money lender! 

The young trappers came home in March 
with a load of peltries only to find that the 
fur market had slumped badly. Nevertheless, 
the pelts sold for one thousand two hundred 
dollars; and Neil was able to put aside his 
share of it for his expenses at the school of 
mines which he planned to enter later in the 
year. For the timber tract had proved profit- 
able; there had been much more pine in it 
than anyone had thought there would be. 
Mr. Hudson now had plenty of capital for 
his store at Waverley, and, since business 
there was improving, things looked brighter 
than they had looked for three years. 

What they ought to do with Antoine was 
at first a problem that puzzled them all; but 
it was Antoine himself that solved it. Shortly 
after he recovered his eyesight he vanished 
from the camp and took with him everything 
that he owned and some things that he did 
not own. No onc has heard of him since. 


THE END. 
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KEYSTONE 








Mohandas Gandhi 


FACT AND COMMENT 
IF YOU WISH to do nothing foolish,—or 
worse,—keep out of mobs. 
The three Great Sins to which our Woes are 
traced 
Are Cruelty and Laziness and Waste. 


A WARM HEART will make you good; but 


if you would be just, you must have brains. 


THE MARRIAGE of Princess Mary helped 
the restoration fund of Westminster Abbey. 
Some of the moving-picture men paid as 
much as $5000 apiece for choice places from 
which to photograph the bridal procession. 


AN INVENTION to enable motors to main- 
tain at great altitudes the horse power they 
have at sea level may lead to an inclosed 
type of aéroplane that will fly at almost un- 
believable speed. A famous French aéroplane 
manufacturer announces that round the world 
in twenty-four hours is sure to come before 
long. 


FOX FARMING on Prince Edward Island 
last year produced an income nearly as great 
as that from the combined fish and dairy busi- 
ness of the island. The increase in young 
foxes from about 3000 pairs of adults was 
7500. Pelts brought about $200 each, and the 
ordinary price for a pair of breeders was 
$600. 


A BODILY TEMPERATURE of 105 de- 
grees has been found to be by no means fatal 
to human life. According to a news. dis- 
patch, a girl suffering from influenza recently 
showed a temperature of 115. The doctor 
thought at first that the thermometer was in 
error, but when four other thermometers 
gave the same reading he had of course to 
accept the figure. The girl had a temperature 
of 108 and 114 at two other times during 
her sickness, but finally recovered. 


WHEN WHOLE ORCHARDS are planted 
to one kind of apples the fruit is often disap- 
pointing. The cause of the low yield and the 
inferior fruit is the same as that of dete- 
rioration among animals; namely, inbreeding. 
Investigations carried on in many orchards 
under varying climatic conditions show that 
“self-sterility is more common in any given 
variety of apples than is self-fertility.” Blos- 
soms should be fertilized with pollen from 
other varieties if the fruit is to attain its 
maximum size, shape, quality and color. 


ONE OF THE MOST CURIOUS musical 
instruments ever made was the glass harmon- 
ica that Benjamin Franklin invented. It was 
composed of glass disks of different sizes set 
on a spindle and made by a treadle to revolve 
in a trough of water. The player touched the 
wet edges of the disks as they revolved and 
thereby produced musical notes of unusual 
sweetness. The instrument was in great vogue 
for many years, but the music was said to 
have an injurious effect on the listener's 
nerves, and the friction of the glass disks 
made the player’s firigers sore. 


YUCATAN is “the Egypt of America.” As 
early as the beginning of the Christian Era 
the people there built stone structures of 
excellent masonry, true angles and smooth, 
vertical faces. They had astronomical observ- 
atories, an accurate calendar and a better 
system of numerals than the Romans. When 
the people of northern Europe were living 
in reed huts the Mayas of Yucatan seem to 
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have been on the verge of true civilization. 
The cause of their decline is unknown; when 
the conquistadores came, soon after the year 
1500, their temples, palaces and cities were 
already in ruins. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


HE name of Mohandas Gandhi, called 

mahatma or saint by his followers, is 

already nearly as familiar to readers as 
the name of Nikolai Lenine. It may before 
long come to be quite as well known. Gandhi 
is the man who is shaking British rule in 
India through the nationalist movement that 
he started. He is a Hindu of high caste, an 
educated man who studied law in England 
and practiced it in India; a man of wealth 
who has, however, given most of his money 
away; an ascetic and a mystic, capable of 
fanatical devotion to an idea; a thorough 
Oriental, who distrusts the influence that 
Western rule and Western civilization exert 
on his country. 

The British are finding it hard to deal 
with the revolutionary movement that he has 
started, for it is based on passive resistance— 
“noncodperation” is Gandhi’s phrase. His fol- 
lowers accept no employment at British 
hands, buy no British-made goods and pay 
no British taxes. Except in a few isolated 
places there has been no violence, though it is 
hard to see how in the long run violence can 
be avoided. Once or twice—as at Amritsar— 
British officers have tried to use violence 
against the demonstrators, but they have got 
nothing by it except a bad name abroad and 
more determined resistance in India. 

Gandhi wants independence and self-gov- 
ernment; swaraj is the Hindu word. “The 
Afghans,” he says, “have a bad government; 
but it is self-government. I envy them.” He 
has millions of followers, who hang on his 
words as on the utterances of a prophet. 
Most of them are educated or half-educated 
Hindus. The great body of the peasantry is 
not yet aroused against British rule, but the 
fire spreads. 

Parallel with Gandhi's rebellion is a definite 
unrest among the Mohammedan millions of 
India—a direct consequence of the Allies’ 
treatment of Turkey since the war. That un- 
rest is still underground in most quarters, but 
it breaks out now and then in violence, as in 
the recent Moplah rising in Madras. Gandhi 
and such Mohammedafi leaders as the Ali 
brothers are in continual communication, 
and, though they do not agree on the best 
way of dealing with British rule, they con- 
sult together, plot together and encourage 
one another. Those who know India best do 
not believe that the two elements could pos- 
sibly get along with each other if by any 
chance the British should be obliged to with- 
draw from India. Both by blood and by reli- 
gion they are antagonistic. Each seems to 
want to use the other to get the chestnuts out 
of the fire. Once they are out, the Hindus rely. 
on their numbers to control the situation, 
the Moslems on their fighting qualities. 

Meanwhile British policy is confused by a 
difference of opinion among those who are 
responsible for it. Most members of the civil 
and military services in India would like to 
see more firmness, not to say repression, em- 
ployed; but the London government is com- 
mitted to the Montagu plan, which gives the 
Indians considerable powers of local self- 
government and looks to conciliation rather 
than to force. The stage is set for possible 
trouble of a serious character, for there seems 
to be narrow ground for any sort of compro- 
mise between such a leader as Gandhi and 
the men who are governing India from Delhi. 
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THE “WHITE MAN’S BURDEN” 


NE of the most perplexing questions for 
our government to settle is what should 
be its attitude toward those misgov- 

erned neighbors whose turbulence threatens 
our own peace and welfare. The question 
came up during the Cuban rebellion twenty- 
five years ago and dragged us into the Span- 
ish War of 1898. For ten years it has disturbed 
our relations with Mexico, and no one can 
predict what further trouble it will stir up in 
that quarter. It has saddled us with unde- 
sired responsibilities and difficulties in the 
island of Haiti, most misgoverned of all our 
tropical neighbors; and to-day we are vir- 
tually ruling both of the so-called republics 
that occupy that island. 

A less scrupulous government than ours 
would long ago have taken Haiti over and 
exploited its rich resources to its own mate- 
rial advantage and the advantage of the 


inhabitants. But we have never been willing 
to do that. Even when the Dominicans them- 
selves asked to be annexed our Senate refused 
the request. Few Americans like the idea of 
governing other people, even for the other 
people’s good. There is too much chance that 
our representatives may bring on the country 
accusations of severity and injustice. Such ac- 
cusations have been made against our marine 
forces both in Haiti and in the Dominican 
Republic, and Americans wince under them, 
even though they hope and believe that most 
of them are untrue. 

Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s article in this 
number of The Companion explains clearly 
the succession of events that seemed to make 
it necessary for us to occupy the island, and 
that now make it difficult and dangerous for 
us to withdraw ; but the fundamental question 
remains: Have the civilized nations a right to 
hold backward peoples to account for the 
natural advantages they possess and exact of 
them some observance of the higher stand- 
ards of order and integrity? The civilized 
nations always proceed on the assumption 
that they have such a right, but there will 
probably always be two opinions about the 
matter. 
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A MERRY HEART 


N the song of Autolycus, one of the love- 
I liest bits of graceful, careless music that 
Shakespeare ever wrote, he tells us that 
A merry heart: goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Which is simply equivalent to saying that 
your attitude toward life makes all the differ- 
ence. Take a dark view, start with a black 
cloud about your soul, the shortest road will 
seem long, the smoothest path will seem harsh 
and broken, the pleasantest company will 
seem dull and tedious, roses will have no odor, 
bird song will be a fretful twitter, and even 
“this majestical roof, fretted with golden fire” 
will turn into “a foul and pestilent congre- 
gation of vapors.” But take a singing spirit 
with you, and fatigue will be fergotten, little 
rubs will furnish merry jesting, odd, brusque, 
chance acquaintance will supply kindly com- 
panionship, and the journey of a long day 
and the journey of life will be a continued 
pleasure jaunt, rich with ever-new variety of 
contentment and diversion. 

All this we are most of us ready to recog- 
nize. The difficulty is how to get a merry 
heart and how to shake off a sad one. Well, 
it must be admitted that heaven bestows 
both one and the other with what seems 
like an undiscriminating hand. And some are 
born merry, and some are born sad, and the 
whole fortune or misfortune of life seems to 
be implicit in that birthright. 

Yet it will not be denied that plenty of 
people cherish sadness. Whether it be to em- 
phasize our own clearness of vision, or to 
impress upon others how great is our need of 
pity, too many of us cling instinctively to the 
darker side, seem determinéd to extract the 
gall of bitterness alone out of the succulent 
substance of our mingled earthly career. In 
other words the sad heart is too often willful 
in its sadness. 

And the merry attitude also can be created 
and maintained far more often than we think. 
Most experiences and all people have their 
pleasant side. Why not choose that side and 
see it instead of the other? It is just as easy 
and far more profitable. And especially the 
secret of a merry heart is to find joy in little 
things. The great raptures and ecstasies are 
not always within our reach, and there is no 
surer receipt for sadness than to be always 
yearning for them. But myriads of brief di- 
versions and casual pleasures are all about us. 
Why not reach out a finger and pick them? 
If we tune our spirits fitly, the flight of a 
butterfly, the twinkle of sunshine through 
a winter cloud, may turn a sad heart into a 
merry one. 
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OUR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


T is often said and quite commonly be- 

lieved that our attempt to care for and 

“rehabilitate” our disabled soldiers has 
failed. The national association of wounded 
and disabled veterans, which met in Wash- 
ington in January, brought specific charges 
against the way in which mentally incapaci- 
tated ex-service men are being treated in the 
state or local asylums to which they have 
been sent. Dr. Emerson, a former medical 
adviser of the Veterans’ Bureau, thinks that 
mistakes have been made because there has 
been too much politics in the medical service. 
There are numerous critics of the working 
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of the departments in charge of insurance and 
of vocational instruction. 

Now, if there is one thing that the people of 
this country desire, it is that everything pos- 
sible shall be done for the relief and help of 
the disabled veterans. That there should be 
blunders and mistakes in so unfamiliar a task, 
so suddenly assumed, is probably unavoid- 
able. That there has been too much politics in 
the service is likewise probable; there always 
is in government activities. But the people 
will insist, and ought to insist, that mistakes 
be corrected, that administration be improved, 
that politics be reduced to a minimum. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to see just what 
we are actually doing for our wounded sol- 
diers; no other country in the world has ever 
done anything like so much. We are paying 
out in cash to disabled men or their depend- 
ents $1,000,000 every day. We are giving 
hospital treatment to 30,000 veterans and 
vocational training without cost to 100,000 
more. We are conducting an insurance busi- 
ness for 600,000 men that gives them the 
advantage of rates far below those of private 
companies. We are giving outside medical 
treatment to 20,000 partly disabled men. We 
are spending on the work of the Veterans’ 
Bureau $510,000,000 every year—more than 
it cost to run the entire United States gov- 
ernment in any year before 1897. We have 
already paid out $300,000,000 in compensa- 
tion benefits and allowed $1,310,000,000 in 
insurance claims. Within the year we have 
increased the capacity of government hospi- 
tals to care for nervous and mental cases 
from 2541 beds to 5158. 

We have not done all that without giving 
some ground for criticism, but the fault lies, 
not in the will of the nation, but in the 
human fallibility of the agents who are 
charged with administering so stupendous an 
undertaking of national obligation. 
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SHIP SUBSIDIES 


Site's the United States have a mercan- 
tile marine, or shall we relapse into the 
inferiority that existed for many years 
when barely one tenth of our immense ocean- 
borne foreign commerce was carried on in 
American ships ? 

Everyone, no matter to what party he 
belongs, wishes that the revival of our ocean 
traffic that the war brought about may be 
lasting, but not all are agreed on any other 
phase of the shipping problem. It is obvious 
that unless something is done to enable us to 
retain what we have gained, or unless condi- 
tions change, the shipping built during and 
since the war-will scrap itself. Beaten in com- 
petition with European fleets, it will rot or 
rust in idleness, and foreign bottoms will 
again carry our imports and exports. 

Is it worth while to employ artificial means 
to avert that result and if so what means? 
The question is a highly controversial one. 
Both party and local considerations enter 
into it. The Republican party has always been 
in favor—on paper and in national reso- 
lutions—of government aid to create and 
maintain a merchant marine. The Democratic 
party has always opposed it. Since it is natu- 
ral that a policy of encouraging the shipping 
industry should seem more important to com- 
munities near the coast than to those inland, 
Democratic opposition to Republican meas- 
ures of relief has more than once succeeded 
through the indifference of Republican mem- 
bers of Congress from the Middle West. 

Once more the attempt is to be made to 
help American shipping to get and hold a 
share of ocean commerce. There is only one 
way to do it, and that is by direct subsidies, a 
way fundamentally obnoxious to Democrati: 
principle. The committees of Congress have 
made a plan that, though it has the full 
support of the President, is sure to be hotly 
debated, and that may or may not go 
through. What is proposed is that ships shal! 
receive cash subsidies based on their size 
their speed and the length of the voyage 
that they make. Every ship that carries cargo 
in the foreign trade would receive at least halt 
a cent a gross ton for each hundred miles o! 
the voyage. Thus a ship of two thousand tons 
that made a trip of three thousand miles would 
receive a subsidy of three hundred dollars, no 
matter how low its speed. The amount woul 
increase according to a sliding scale as the 
speed of the ship increased. Vessels capabl: 
of making more than twenty-three knot; 
would get more than two cents a gross ton 
There are many other provisions in the bil! 
some of them highly important, but it is the 
subsidy that will occasion the most debate 

It would be useless to discuss the questior 
whether such a measure should become 
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party question, for no amount of discussion 
would prevent it from being one. It is a phase 
of the issue between free trade and protection. 
The rigid rule of free trade is opposed to all 
government interference with trade, and to 
using government resources in any form to 
encourage any branch of enterprise. Protec- 
tionists maintain that government encourage- 
ment may be and often is conducive to the 
general welfare and is therefore justifiable. 
For them the only question is whether the 
ship subsidy is of that character, and upon 
that not all of them will agree. The free 
trader does not have to consider that ques- 
tion; he opposes all subsidies on principle. 
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ECLIPSES, AND AN ECLIPSE 
1. 


N September 21 there will be a total 
O eclipse of the sun, to which the astron- 

omers of the world are looking forward 
with intense interest, and to which we shall 
refer more particularly in a second article. 

Everyone knows, of course, that an eclipse 
results from the intrusion of the moon be- 
tween the sun and the earth, which cuts off 
the light of the sun. It is an interesting and 
important coincidence that, although the di- 
ameter of the sun is about four hundred times 
as large as that of the moon, the sun is also 
about four hundred times as far away as the 
moon—sometimes a little more, sometimes a 
little less. The optical result is that the sun 
and the moon appear to be of about the same 
size in the sky. Since the orbits of the earth 
and the moon are not circles but ellipses, the 
distance from us to the moon and to the sun 
varies. When the moon is near us it appears 
larger—not to the naked eye, but to the 
instruments of astronomers. Its disk is then a 
little larger than that of the sun, and if it 
happens to get exactly between the sun and 
us it cuts off completely the light of the sun 
and so causes a total eclipse. If the intrusion 
takes place when the moon is farther away, 
its disk appears smaller than that of the sun, 
and causes the “annular” eclipse; that is, one 
in which a ring of sunlight surrounds the disk 
of the moon. 

Mathematical astronomers have so long 
and so closely studied the motion of the 
moon and of the sun—or rather the motion 
of the earth round the sun—that they can 
predict eclipses with extraordinary accuracy. 
They can tell us the width of the zone of 
totality, which on the average is about one 
hundred and fifty miles; the precise second of 
time at which an eclipse will begin and end 
at any given place; and how many seconds 
the totality will last. No total eclipse can last 
more than eight minutes. Some eclipses last 
hardly more than three minutes. The shadow 
of the moon sweeps along its path with the 
frightful velocity of something like a thou- 
sand miles an hour. 

Astronomers have learned many other curi- 
ous things about eclipses, as for example that, 
if there has been an eclipse on a particular 
day, there will be another eighteen years and 
eleven days later. It may not be total and it 
will not be in the same place, but it will be 
an eclipse. Another remarkable fact is that an 
eclipse of a particular kind repeats itself five 
hundred and twenty-one years later on the 
same day of the same month. 

Everyone who has seen a total eclipse of 
the sun recognizes it as one of the most im- 
pressive and awe-inspiring spectacles that can 
be conceived. No wonder, then, that to the 
superstitious and unlearned peoples of ancient 
times an eclipse portended frightful things! If 
it had been a frequent occurrence, the fear 
might have worn off, but on the average more 
than three centuries and a half elapses be- 
tween two opportunities to see an eclipse at 
the same place. The interval is often much 
longer. There was an eclipse visible in London 
in 1715, but there had been no other eclipse 
visible there for more than six hundred years, 

and there has been none since. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


T= catastrophe, so costly in human life, 
that destroyed the army dirigible Roma, 
following at no great interval of time on the 
.estruction of the ZR-2, has aroused fresh 
aiscussion of the advisability of building any 
more monster airships. In both cases the acci- 
dent was traced to structural defects, and 

‘any people believe that it is nearly impos- 
sible to build so large a framework strong 
enough to withstand the strains to which it 
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must be exposed. The designers of such craft 
still insist that it can be done and want a 
chance to prove it beyond question. In any 
case it seems reckless to continue to use 
hydrogen gas to inflate them. It was the 
flaming hydrogen that caused most of the 
deaths in both accidents, and it is almost 
impossible to keep hydrogen from igniting 
when a break in the envelope of the car 
occurs. Helium is a noninflammable gas that 
can perfectly well be substituted for hydro- 
gen, though at present it costs more to pro- 
duce it. e 


LITICAL issues arise over extraordinary 

questions in Bulgaria. It is reported from 
Sofia that the government has made a decree 
eliminating from the Bulgarian alphabet a 
single letter—which one is not specified—be- 
cause it is invariably silent in the spoken 
language. Thereupon there were active pro- 
tests and even riots of a sort in the capital. 
Eighteen professors have been dismissed from 
their university chairs for leading the opposi- 
tion to the slaughter of a venerable alphabetic 
symbol, and the fat is in the-fire generally. 
We have our own political troubles in the 
United States, but fortunately the dispute 
over simplified spelling is not one of them. 
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F anyone seriously doubted that the Nine- 

teenth Amendment was constitutional, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Mary- 
land cases ought to reassure him—or her. 
The court is unanimously of the opinion that 
the amendment meets every requirement of 
the fundamental law. The court handed down 
another important decision, also unanimously : 
that on the Wisconsin rate cases, in which it 
upholds the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix railway rates within 
a state, even against the opposition of a state 
railway commission, whenever the national 
commission finds that state-made rates cause 
unjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. The decision will prevent certain states 
from enforcing the ‘“two-cents-a-mile laws” 
that their legislatures have enacted. 


e 
ORD SHAUGHNESSY has been suggested 








as the first governor-general of the Irish | 


Free State. The appointment, if made, would 
be especially interesting to people on this side 
of the water, for Lord Shaughnessy was born 
in Milwaukee, the son of an Irish policeman 
in that city. He spent the most of his active 


life in railway work in Canada and in time | 


became the head of the Canadian Pacific 
system. His title was a reward for the emi- 
nent public services that he rendered in that 
capacity. ° 


HE executive council of the American 

Federation of Labor is trying to commit 
that great organization to a protest against 
the Volstead Prohibitory Law and to a de- 
mand for the right to make and sell beers and 
light wines. It would be interesting to know 
just how union labor in the United States 
really stands on that question. The officials 
of the Federation have long been on the side 
of the wets, but we imagine that a poll of 
their constituency would show them that 
they have misread the spirit of the Federa- 
tion. The chief complaint that the working- 
man has against the law is that, although it is 
pretty well enforced against him, there are 
still too many opportunities for men who 
can afford high-priced liquor to get it. 
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R. LLOYD GEORGE has proved to be 
skillful at riding two horses at once, 

but there are. indications that the task grows 
more difficult and more dangerous. A con- 
siderable revolt against him and his coalition 
government has broken out among the ex- 
treme Conservatives. Sir George Younger, the 
chairman of the Conservative party organi- 
zation, led the revolt, which was intended to 
force the premier into restoring the veto 
power to the House of Lords and advocating 
a protective tariff. Mr. Lloyd George does 
not intend to do either, and he told his Con- 
servative lieutenants, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Birkenhead, that unless Sir George 
Younger were deprived of his chairmanship 
he, the premier, would resign. Sir George’s 
resignation might restore party discipline, but 
it would not conciliate his associates, who 
feel that, since the Conservatives supply most 
of the votes to the coalition, they should 
have the satisfaction of seeing a frankly Con. 
servative internal policy adopted. Meanwhile 
the by-elections go badly for the government. 
Three consecutive contests, in London, in 


Manchester and in Cornwall, have been de- 
cided against the coalition candidates. 
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Don’t guess about so 
vital a matter as your 
health. Keep a Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
in the home. 


One of many Thermometers—bath, | 
candy, wall, oven, etc. — made for | 
home use by world’s largest makers 
of temperature instruments. At repre- 
sentative dealers. Health Booklet Free | 
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amt monies Varicose Veins. Don’t wear 
nee us bandages or ill-fitting Elastic 
Stoc ings with SEAMS that irritate and 
chafe veins. Worcester SEAMLESS Elastic 
Stockings are safest and best, because they 
have no seams. Made of ‘strictly fresh 
rubber thread to your exact leg measure- 
ments—therefore fit perfectly and wear 
longest. Cost less and ensure more comfort. 


Write for Free Booklet 
about Varicose Veins and our full 
line of Abdominal Belts, Elastic 
Brassieres and Trusses. 
Worcester Elastic Suite & Truss Co. 
Bex 31 Worcester, Mass. 
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Equipped with the only Compass 
made that gives the true direction. 
(For use in the United States only) 
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3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our = makes it possible for you to test the 
HIGH GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take back 
machine at our expense. We offer choice of seven 
styles (foot treqdle and electric), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall 

gathering butterflies, insects’ I buy 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth 
$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my Ilus- 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer 
Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 
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LOLLIPOPS 


By 
Minnie Leona Upton 





Johnny Judd as he came capering from 

behind a big elm that stood by the 
Judd gate. Hal had picked up the little purse 
filled with flat buttons that Johnny had laid 
on the sidewalk a few minutes before. When 
Johnny from his place behind the elm saw 
Hal pick up the purse and open it he could 
not hide any longer. He had tried for three 
years to fool Hal, and this was the first time 
he had succeeded. 

Hal was a good-natured boy. “Well, you 
caught me that time,” he said. 

“Wait, let’s fool somebody else!” Johnny 
proposed. “Put the purse back, and we'll 
hide.” 

So they put the purse into the middle of 
the sidewalk and slipped behind the big elm. 

After they had waited awhile they saw 
some one coming; it was Mr. Hogue, the 
grocer, hurrying home to his dinner. He saw 
the purse and stooped to pick it up. Then he 
seemed to remember something and straight- 
ened up again and looked all round. The boys 
knew what was the matter; Mr. Hogue had 
remembered that it was the Ist of April. At 
length, glancing from right to left, he picked 
up the purse and opened it. 

“April fool!” shouted Hal and Johnny in 
joyous duet. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Hogue. “It’s the 
first time I’ve been fooled to-day, though a 
lot of customers have tried to catch me. Well, 
even though you did fool me, here’s an order 
on my store for a bag of lollipops.” He scrib- 
bled something on a piece of paper, poked the 
paper into Johnny’s pocket and went on up 
the street chuckling to himself. 

“Let’s fool one more person,” Johnny said, 
“and then go and get the lollipops.” 

That time they did not have to wait long. 
From behind the tree they saw a queer- 
looking old man coming up the street; he 


A on FOOL, Hal Saunders!” shouted 
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AND BUTTERFLIES FLUTTER, 
AND ROBINS STEP HIGH; 
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SOME PEOPLE ARE OUT 
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ALL NOSEGAYS AND CURTSIES 
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carried a cane and walked slowly. When he 
came to the spot where the purse was lying 
he bent down and picked it up. Before the 
boys could cry, ‘April fool!” he turned and 
walked up to the Judds’ door. He rang the 
bell, and Johnny’s mother came to the door. 

“How do you do?” she said. “Come in!” 

The old man raised his hat. “No, I thank 
you, not this morning,” the boys heard him 
say. “I picked up this purse near your gate, 
Mrs. Judd, and thought perhaps it belonged 
to you or to some of your family.” 

“Tt belongs to my son, I think,” Mrs. Judd 


answered. “Thank you for bringing it. I want 
to go to see your grandson before long.” 

“That will please him,” the old gentleman 
replied. “He’s rather lonely.” 

When the old man had limped out of the 
gate and up the street Hal and Johnny went 
into the house. 

“Who was that, mother?” Johnny asked as 
he took the purse rather shamefacedly. 

“That’s old Mr. Rankin. He and his wife 
lived here in this town once, but some years 
ago they went out West to live with their 
married son. Now they have come back here 
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with their little orphan 
grandson. They’re very 
poor, and the boy is lame 
and far from well, I hear.” 

“Lame!” said Johnny. 
He looked at Hal. 

“Hard luck,” muttered Hal. “Can’t he do 
anything? A fellow must do something.” 

“He doesn’t do much besides sit in a chair 
all day,” Mrs. Judd answered. 

“Where do they live?” asked Johnny. It 
must be dreadful, he thought, to sit in one 
place all the time, especially on a sunny, 
warm, first day of April. 

“They live in the little brown house at the 
end of this street,” his mother said. 

Hal and Johnny went out soberly. 

“We haven’t been for the lollipops yet,” 
Hal said. 

“So we haven’t,” said Johnny. He looked 
thoughtful. “We might go to see that Rankin 
boy too,” he suggested. “I shouldn’t wonder 
if he’d like a lollipop or two.” 

_ They went to the store and then, with the 
bag of candy still unopened, turned round 
and walked back up the street. As they 
walked up the path that led to the little 
brown cottage they saw a boy’s face at the 
i it disappeared as they caught sight 
of it. 

“Maybe he won’t want to see us,” Hal said. 

But Dick Rankin did want to see them, and 
he showed it plainly. When they handed him 
the bag of lollipops he smiled happily, and 
he was such a thin little boy that his smile 
seemed to spread all over his face. 

“Please sit down and talk to me while we 
eat the candy,” he said. 

Johnny and Hal sat down and talked, and 
in a little while they thought of some games 
to play—games that a boy on crutches could 
play as well as anyone else. And how Dick 
played them! 

The lame boy would not let them go until 
they promised to come again before long. 

“Let’s not play April fool any more to- 
day,” Johnny suggested. “Let’s go and look 
up some books and things for Dick.” 

And without another word away they went. 
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“ Hello, Ray!” said Reddy Fox 


RAY COON AND HIS 
PET DONKEY 


By G. H. Smith 


HEN Ray Coon led his new donkey 

down to the creek to water him his 

heart was so full of pride that he fairly 
strutted. What a fine animal Dicko was! 
Catching sight of the Fox brothers sitting on 
the bank, he strutted all the more. 

“Hello, Ray!” said Reddy Fox. “You're 
just the fellow we were wishing to see. Give 
us a lift across the stream on your fine new 
donkey.” 

“Then we shan’t have to walk way down 
to the bridge,” added Rusty Fox. “What a big 
strong animal he is, to be sure, and what a 
broad back he has!” 

Ray felt flattered, but he hesitated. Would 
it be a wise thing to ride Dicko across the 
creek? He felt very doubtful. Still the Fox 
boys urged. 

“T think,” Ray began, “that he would not 
like to carry three at a time.” 

Reddy Fox took hold of the halter. “It isn’t 
what he likes,” was his remark. “It’s what 
his masters like.” He led the donkey over to 
a stump. “Here, climb on,” he said to the 
others. “Ray, you can sit next to his head.” 








“Go along, you donkey, you!” 


Still very doubtful, Ray clambered up on 
Dicko’s back; he wished Reddy and Rusty 
were somewhere else. Rusty climbed up after 
him and Reddy followed. As for Dicko, he 
stood very still; nothing moved but his long 
ears; first one ear went forward, flip; then 
the other went backward, flap. For the rest, 
he stood quite still. 

“Make him go along, Ray,” cried the 
brothers. 

“Go along,” said Ray obediently; but the 
donkey did not move. 

“Hit him!” cried Reddy Fox. 

“Ves, hit him hard,” said Rusty Fox. “We 
want to get across this creek.” 

The back of Ray’s head began to look 
obstinate. “I will not hit my donkey,” he 
said. 

“Very well, then,” the Fox boys said, 
“we will.” They pounded Dicko sharply on 
the back and dug their feet into his shaggy 
sides. 

“Go along, you donkey, you!” 
shouted. “You’re slow as a snail.” 

Flip—flap, went Dicko’s ears. He began to 
move. Very slowly, while the three riders sat 
very straight and held on very tight, he 
walked out to midstream. 

“Ah, he’s going now!” cried Reddy Fox. 

‘“He knows who’s boss!” shouted Rusty. 

All at once, halfway across the creek, Dicko 


they 











Dicko began to act rather strangely 


began to act rather strangely. He stopped 
short; his front legs seemed to grow shorter; 
his back began to slant. The knees of the 
three riders began to tighten and their eyes 
grew big. 

“What is he doing?” cried Rusty Fox in a 
shrill voice. 

“He can’t be getting ready to lie down!” 
cried Reddy still more shrilly. 

But he could, and he was. Down, down he 
went; a moment more, there was nothing for 
the riders to do but to leave him as hurriedly 
as possible. 

Reddy and Rusty, clutching and catching, 
slid down the fat, sloping back and hit the 
water kersplash with grunts and shrieks of 
fear. But Ray Coon fared better. When 
he felt himself going he scrambled up on 
Dicko’s neck, crouched there for an instant, 
and then gave a leap that sent him clear over 
Dicko’s head and on to the bank beyond. 
Dicko swam calmly after him and landed a 
few seconds later without any trouble. As 
Ray grasped the halter the donkey gave him- 
self a great shake that sent the water show- 
ering, and his ears flopped backward and 
forward twice. 

Ray turned and looked back. Reddy and 
Rusty were scuffling and struggling up the 
farther bank; they were drenched to their 
noses and sputtering loud, shrill complaints. 
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Ray Coon fared better 


“We'll pay you for this!” cried Reddy furi- 
ously. He turned and shook his fist at Ray. 

“You and your donkey too!” added Rusty 
with an angry sneeze. 

Ray Coon said nothing. He was thinking, 
“You never can tell what a donkey will do. 
Well, I’ve learned az.other lesson.” 

As to the donkey, he planted all four 
feet firmly in the ground, flipped his ears, 
stretched his neck and lifted up his voice in a 
remarkable song that seemed to echo far and 
wide: “He-haw! He-haw! He-haw-a-a-a!” 














“I’ve learned another lesson” 
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A CALENDAR: OF BILLS 














APRIL 


The April bills descend 
like April showers 


On my umbrella. 
Here’s the bill for that, 


And here’s the florist’s bill 
for Easter flowers, 


The milliner’s for 
Helen’s Easter hat. 











ARTHUR GUITERMAN 








A BRAVE GIRL MISSIONARY 


EVERAL decades ago Bear Gap in the heart 
S of the Appalachians had an unfortunate rep- 
utation for drunkenness and crime. Murder 
was not infrequent among its wild inhabitants. So 
when Adelia Fox, a Sunday-school teacher from 
a Congregational Church in Ohio, appeared one 
day as the appointed missionary to the Gap 
everyone was astounded. The previous missionary 
had narrowly escaped with his life. 

Adelia Fox held her first meeting in the school- 
house. The room was crowded, and the men who 
came carried pistols and drank from bottles. 
They made loud threats about what they should 
do to the preacher. But the sight of the slim fear- 
less girl as she stepped out on-the platform star- 
tled them, and while she played and sang and 
spoke a spark of chivalry kindled in their hearts. 

After the first meeting there was great rivalry 
for the honor of entertaining her. The choice she 
made was typical of her spirit. She went into the 
cabin of the most notorious man in the place, a 
distiller and as such the cause of most of the 
trouble in the neighborhood. Her care of his sick 
baby touched his heart, and he became her faith- 
ful friend. 

When her own cabin was built and furnished 
she held classes there, and the men gradually 
grew more orderly in her presence. 

Then came an exciting episode. There was an 
election to decide whether the state should go 
“dry” or not. Adelia Fox called a temperance 
meeting and urged her hearers to vote against the 
curse of drink. Her friend the distiller sat in the 
front row, frowning heavily. When she spoke of 
the mortality among little children caused by 
their parents’ indulgence in drink he rose with 
flushed face. ‘““D’ye mean to say I killed my chil- 
dren, Miss Delia?” he cried angrily. 

He was a dangerous man at that moment, and 
Adelia Fox swiftly prayed for God’s help. “I do,” 
she replied steadily. 

The man stood as if stunned; a moment later 
he flung his hat on the ground. “Then,” he de- 
clared, “I’ll drink no more liquor, sell no more 
liquor, make no more liquor. So help me God!” 

By a large majority Bear Gap voted “dry.” 
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THE TASK 
‘Te tried so hard to make home happy for 


Cicily, and now to have her go away! Oh, I 

knew she was gay and frivolous, but she is 
mother’s daughter —”’ Molly’s voice broke, and 
she turned away abruptly. What would Judge 
Howell think of a girl who cried? He had been 
the kindest and most patient of friends since her 
father died; she did not know what she should 
do if she could not go to him when things were 
too hard for her to bear. 

The judge was looking musingly out the win- 
dow at a great maple. 

“Did I ever tell you about Roy Armitage and 
Rex’s tumble?” he asked. 

Molly stiffened. To tell a story when she was 
quivering with pain over Cicily! “I don’t remem- 
ber it,” she replied a bit coldly in spite of herself. 
The judge never had failed her before. 

The judge smiled as he looked at the maple, 
“There was only a year between the youngsters,” 
he said, “and from the first Roy had been pas- 
ionately devoted to Rex. He would show off 
Rex’s accomplishments as if he had been his 
inother. And indeed Rex was a clever little beggar 

with ways that few people could resist. 

“When the boys were five or six years old they 
ieceived a pony; it was a frisky little animal, but 
© small that a tumble from it wouldn’t amount 
'o much. Rex of course began all sorts of circus 
tunts on it. 

Roy confined himself to plain riding, but he 
“as immensely proud of Rex’s feats. He was 
Soasting to me one day. ‘Rex can ride bareback!’ 
he declared. ‘He can ride standing up!’ 

Rex was standing up on the pony’s back at 
te moment. The next moment he was on the 
sround, rubbing his head. I looked at Roy to 





hear what he would say. He looked back at me 
steadily. ‘He still can,’ he declared.” 

There was a little silence before the judge went 

n. “For twenty years Roy kept saying of Rex, 
‘He still can.’ He said it through some pretty 
hard times, for Rex was wild. But in the end 
Roy’s faith made a man of him.” 

The judge looked straight into Molly’s trou- 
bled eyes. “Do you see, child?” he asked. 

Molly drew a long breath. “You mean to keep 
on believing that Cicily — 

“Till one or the other of you dies. Though 
Cicily is only five years younger than you, she is 
living in a different age. It’s a dangerous age; 
there’s no doubt about that. But after all she is 
her parents’ child, and if her sister believes in her 
and makes her feel her belief every moment — 
It’s s good stiff job, Molly, child; are you equal 
to it?” 

Molly’s eyes met his. “I couldn’t fail!” she 
cried. “I have to do it—for mother.” 
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A FORMIC FIGHT 


Ae like other insects, display something 
much like human nature, especially repre- 
hensible human nature. In an article in 

the Atlantic on the leaf-carrying tribe of ants, 

Mr. William Beebe describes a furious fight be- 

tween ants that he once saw in Guiana. 

A quadruple line of leaf carriers, he says, was 
disappearing down a hole, bumped and pushed 
by an outpouring, empty-jawed mass of workers. 
As I watched them I became aware that a group 
of ants beyond the hole were greatly excited 
about something. Getting down as nearly as 
possible to ant height, I saw two giants locked 
in each other’s jaws; and each had lost his 
abdomen! 

The unnatural combat had stirred scores of 
small workers to the highest pitch of excitement; 
and now and then out of the mélée that sur- 
rounded the giants an ant would emerge with a 
smaller one in his jaws. When the ball of fight- 
ers cleared twelve small ants were clinging to 
the legs and heads of the mutilated giants, which 
now and then would loosen their hold on each 
other, turn and crush one of their tormentors. 
Occasionally the less exhausted one would stag- 
ger to his four and a half remaining legs, hoist 
his assailant together with a mass of midgets 
high into the air and stagger a few steps before 
he fell beneath the onrush of new attackers. 

I left them struggling there, and half an hour 
later when I returned the episode was just reach- 
ing a climax. My hero was exerting his last 
strength, flinging off the pile that assaulted him, 
and fighting all the easier because he had lost 
his heavy body. He lurched forward and dragged 
the second giant, which was now dead, not 
toward the deserted trail or the world of jungle 
round him, but headlong into the lines of stupid 
leaf carriers, where he scattered green leaves and 
flower petals in all directions. Only when dozens 
of ants threw themselves upon him did he rear 
up for the last time; then with the whole mob 
clinging to him he rolled down into the yawning 
mouth of the nesting hole, carrying with him all 
those hurrying up the steep sides. 
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THE ACROBATIC HIRED MAN 


ONVERSATION at the general store had 

C turned to feats of strength. Story after 

story recounted the prowess of grandfathers 

and of great-grandfathers until it began to seem 

that the men of to-day were puny weaklings by 
comparison. 

Old John Derby capped the climax with a tale 
about his uncle. “Uncle Foster,’ he said, “was 
the strongest man I ever heard tell of. Every 
morning, just to keep his muscles limber, he’d go 
down to the provision cellar and take a full 
barrel of pork, and hist it up over his head at 
arm’s length ten times. Ten times, mind you! 
And he kept that up even when he was an old 
man. Fact is, he died while he was exercisin’ one 
morning. Died just when he had the barrel over 
his head. His three sons had to climb up on 
stepladders and lift it down out of his hands. 
Had a terrible time.” 

In the silence that followed the yarn Mr. 
French, a retired business man who had come to 
live in the village, cleared his throat. “I’ll grant 
you that the old fellows were mighty men,” he 
said, “but,” and he looked significantly at John, 
“Tl tell you a true story about Walter Green, 
my hired man. 

“A couple of weeks ago Walt was shingling 
the barn. He had a ladder against the eaves and 
was carrying up a keg of nails; it was a full keg, 
but he’d opened it on the ground. Well, he got up 
on the roof and was just setting the keg down 
when he began to slide. His foot struck the ladder 
and knocked it over. He knew that, if he let go 
the keg to grab something, the nails would roll 
off and spill all over the ground, and he’d have to 
pick ’em up. He didn’t know what to do. All the 
while he was sliding. 

“It happened that he was right over the side 
door of the barn where there is a length of eaves 
trough. As he slid off the edge, still holding the 
keg of nails, he grabbed the eaves trough with 
his teeth and hung there in mid-air. Nobody else 
was in sight. After a while he began to get tired. 
Much as he hated to let go of the nails, he 
thought he should have to do it. 

“Then an idea came to him. He let go of the 
eaves trough and yelled, ‘Help!’ as loud and as 
quick as he could and then set his teeth into it 
again. He had to do that three times before I 
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heard him. I came out and put the ladder under 
him, and he climbed up again and went to work. 
I’ve raised his pay. It’s worth something to have 
an acrobat round the place.” 

Old John Derby got up from his chair. “I 
never see such liars!” he snapped and went out, 
slamming the door. ° 


BIRDS THAT COVER THEIR EGGS 


=" HY do ducks and grebes cover their eggs 
when they leave their nests?” I asked 
the old and experienced collector. 

“Well,” he replied, “we never can be quite sure 
what is in the mind of a bird, but I think that 
the duck does it because numerous enemies prowl 
near the edge of swamps where she lays her eggs. 
Skunks, weasels, minks and other small animals 
could easily find them if she left them uncovered. 
Moreover, the eyes of crows are keen, and the 
black rascals are very destructive of eggs. 

“The grebes, however, seem to have an alto- 
gether different reason. Their nests are out in the 
swamp, usually in open spaces among rushes or 
grasses that lie so low that the eggs are always 
damp. Indeed, it seems necessary that they should 





Nest of the eared grebe as left by the bird 





The same nest with the covering removed 


be kept damp. The nests are made of decaying 
vegetable matter, and it is with damp, decay- 
ing vegetable matter that the grebes cover their 
eggs. They cover them, I think, so that the direct 
rays of the sun will not dry them out and possibly 
kill the young chicks. And there’s another reason. 
Since there is always heat in decaying vegetable 
matter, the eggs receive enough warmth from it 
so that they suffer no harm while the parent 
birds are gone from the nest.” 

“But don’t grebes’ eggs also need protection 
against enemies?” I asked. 

“Perhaps so,” replied the collector, “but most 
of the shore enemies that molest ducks’ eggs do 
not venture into the swamp. The muskrat is 
there, of course, but his diet is mostly vegetable 
matter. The coot’s eggs are as close to enemies 
as the grebe’s are, but she does not cover them.” 
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WHERE GUNS ARE STILL THE STYLE 


LTHOUGH legislatures are busy with laws 
A to prohibit the carrying of firearms, there 
is at least one place where men carry not 
merely one revolver but sometimes three. The 
fact, says Mr. Charles Wellington Furlong in 
Let ’er Buck, became clear during a trial that 
followed a shooting affray in Oregon. 

The witness, who was from a neighborhood 
not far from Grant County, was testifying to 
show that people still carry guns. 

“Is it the custom of the people where you live 
to carry guns?” he was asked. 

“Yes, sir-r-ree.” 

“More than one?” 

“Yes, sir-r-ree.”’ 

“How many?” 

“Well, sometimes mebbe I tote two, an’ some- 
times mebbe I tote three.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, I dunno; but they all do it—mebbe I 
might see a coyote or somethin’.” 

The truth is that the custom is a relic of 
border days. The railway does not go through the 
region, and the people do not think they are 
properly dressed unless they carry guns. 


oe 
WINNING THE WAITER’S HEART 


HILE Gen. Charles G. Dawes—who is 

now director of the budget—was in 

France with the American army he, like 
everyone else, had some very interesting experi- 
ences. He tells his reminiscences better than most 
persons do, however, and his Journal of the Great 
War is full of lively and amusing stories. For 
example: 

The French believe in the sacredness of fixed 
procedure at dinner. When I told our waiter at 
the Ritz that General Pershing was to dine with 
me, and that I was ordering dinner in advance, 
he was much distressed because I ordered no 
soup. His protests were polite, but extremely in- 
sistent. Soup should be served; the general would 
expect it. Was I sure he did not want it? He 
would prepare it anyway, and if the general did 
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not want it he would not put it on the bill. Was I 
very sure that the general could get along with- 
out soup? 

“Well,” I replied finally, “when the general 
and I patronized Don Cameron’s fifteen-cent 
lunch counter at Lincoln, Nebraska, he was able 
to get along without soup and almost everything 
else I have ordered that costs more than ten 
cents.” 

The remark, which was designed to impress his 
sense of humor, was unnoticed in his profound 
depression over my obstinacy. So I let him make 
his soup and pass the question directly to the 
great chieftain himself. When the general, who 
was dining at my expense, decided to have soup 
the waiter’s joy was so evident that for his sake I 
was glad I had raised the question. 
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QUICK WORK 


PEED is generally thought to be a quality 
peculiar to Americans. It may well be, but 
certainly, if the spectacle that Mr. A. 

Edward Newton observed as a ward patient in a 
London hospital, and that he relates in A Mag- 
nificent Farce, is at all typical of English hospi- 
tals,—and we doubt that it is,—we shall have to 
admit that at least when it comes to rapid shav- 
ing the English are not far behind us. 

Shaving, says Mr. Newton, was an extra serv- 
ice and cost a penny. Every day a boy with a 
small tub filled with thick soapsuds and a man 
with a razor incredibly sharp entered the ward. 
One of them cried, “Shaves?” and perhaps from 
half a dozen beds came the word, “Yus. 

The barbers lost no time in preliminary move- 
ments. The boy tied a common towel round the 
patient’s neck and, seizing a brush shaped like a 
large round paintbrush, dipped it into the thick 
lather. With a quick movement he made a pass 
or two from ear to ear; with a twist and a re- 
turn movement he covered the cheeks, the lips, 
the mouth and the chin with soap. The man 
wielded the razor in much the same manner as 
the boy wielded the brush, and the victim spent 
the next hour or two patting his face with his 
hands and then withdrawing them and looking 
at them as if he expected to see them covered 
with blood. 

The operation was complete. I use the word 

“operation” advisedly; although chloroform was 
not administered, I always insisted that it should 
have been. 
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ABSURDITIES OF INSTINCT 


NSTINCT sometimes leads animals and in- 
I sects to do oddly useless things. In A Natu- 
ralist in Himalaya, Capt. R. W. G. Hingston 
tells this story, which illustrates the power that 
instinct can have over an insect: 

A sheet-building spider, he says, was waiting 
for visitors at the entrance to its tube where the 
shell of a fly that had long been dead was lying, 
when a stinging wasp came and entangled its feet 
in the web. Though the sheet-building spider is 
armed with fangs and poison, it is by no means 
valiant and ordinarily will not fight with an an- 
gered wasp. When the spider felt the web vibrate 
it darted forward at once, but, seeing the wasp, 
sprang swiftly back. 

But the presence of the wasp seemed to have 
roused the spider’s instinct to capture something. 
Again it darted forward, this time to sink its 
fangs deeply into the fly it had long ago cast 


aside. 
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THE SIGN OF A CLOSE ACQUAINT- 
- ANCESHIP 


knighted, often plays golf on the ancient 

links at St. Andrews, in Scotland. One 
day, says Mr. Andra Kirkaldy in Fifty Years of 
Golf, a gentleman who had just made a drive 
asked his caddie whether he had ever carried 
clubs for any famous men. 

“Lots o’ them,” replied the caddie, and after 
naming a few more or less distinguished persons 
mentioned Mr. Balfour and said that he had a 
close acquaintanceship with him. 

“Just what do you mean by a close acquaint- 
anceship?” asked the golfer. 

“This,” replied the caddie, pointing to his legs. 
“T’m wearin’ a pair o’ Mr. Balfour’s troosers.” 


M* A. J. BALFOUR, who has just been 
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